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ABSTRACT 

This book of conference proceeding presents speeches 
and panel discussions froa the Region East Perceptaal- Hotor 
Conference. The purpose of the conference was to seek an 
understanding of children and their perceptual-aotor developaent 
through (a) exchange of knovledge and practices in perceptual-aotor 
developaent, (b) exaaination cf prograa rationale and activities, (c) 
participation in innoTative equipaent activities and prograas, and 
(d) consideration of present and future roles of the physical 
educator in planning the total education of the child. Discussions on 
the following topics are included: (a) interaction of perceptaal, 
intellectual, and aotor functions; (b) inforaation processing and 
perceptual-aotor dewelopaent; (c) perceptual-aotor developaent 
activities in preschool and priaary grades; (d) perceptaal-aotor 
dewelopaent prograas for learning-disabled children; (e) play as a 
learning aediua; (f) how interdisciplinary teaas see children; (g) 
perceptual-aotor developaent in teacher preparation prograas; (h) 
physical education and recreation innovations in special education; 
(i) diagnosing percept ual-aotor disabilities; (j) research findings 
regarding perceptual -aotor developaent and acadeaic perforaance; (k) 
perceptual-aotor developaent and learning readiness skills, and (1) a 
conference suaaary (vith iaplications for education). (PD) 
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The Region East Perceptual -Mot or Conference sponsored by the 
Physical Education Division of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held at the Port Harrison 
Hotel in Clearwater, Florida, on October 28th, 29th, 30th, 1971. The 
conference was attended by 323 participants representing the fields 
of special education, physical therapy, occupational therapy, opto- 
metry, psychology, medicine, early childhood education, art education, 
recreation, and physical education. /Slso included among the partici- 
pants were, elementary grade teachers and teachers of reading. There 
were professionals from* 29 states, the District of Columbia, Canada, 

and Puerto Rico. 

The registration forms of the conference participants who pre- 
registered revealed that their levels of involvement as teachers, 
supervisors, or administrators were college or university 38^^ elemen- 
tary grades 36s^, secondary 3^> and other 23J^. The perceived levels 
of knowledge of the participants in regard to perceptual -motor develop- 
ment vrere: beginning level 31^, moderate level 59^> and advanced level 
105^. 

The conference vras planned as a multidisciplinary examination 
of foundations and practices in perceptual-motor development by the 
AAHPER Perceptual -Motor Task Force, Representatives from the Southern, 
Eastern, and Mid-'^est Districts, the Conference Director and Dr. 
Margie Hanson, Consultant on Elementary Education of MHPER. 

The purpose of the conference ^ras to seek an understanding of 
the child and his perceptual-motor levelopment by: 

1. Pacilitating the inter-disciplinary exchange of knowledge 
and practices in perceptual -mo tor development. 

2. Critically examining the rationale and activities in 
perceptual -motor programs. 

3. Participating in and exchanging ideas in regard to innova- 
tive equipment, activities, and progra;Tis of perceptual- 
motor development. 

4. Considering the present anc* future role of the physical 
educator on the multidisciplinary team in the total edu- 
cation of the child. 
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Achievement of the purposes of the conference 're re sought 
through the presentation of a v^ide range of both theoretical and 
practical topics through a variety of presentations and participatory 
activities. 

The Conference Director and J, IfcVicker Hunt agreed prior to 
his acceptance of an invitation to address the conference that due 
to professional commitments that he would not be able to provide a 
written transcript of his presentation, Regretf^jQly his presentation 
will only be shared by the conference participants. 

The presentation of the panel discussion moderated by Dr, Ray 
Wunderlich has been edited to provide representative highlights of 
both the 9 00 a.m, and 11:00 a,m, panel dialogues. The resulting 
article included in these proceedings thus has concisely combined 
the major points presented. 

The conference presentations of Dr. Patricia Tanner and Mrs, 
Jane Young, College of Education, University of South Florida, are 
not included in these proceedings. The clarity of meaning and en- 
thusiasm of the participants of the filmed and live demonstration 
titled "Pre-?rimary Movement Experiences i/ith Relationship to 
Perceptual -Motor Development" ^^as difficult to express in vrords. Dr. 
Tanner and Mrs. Young :rish to express their gratitude to the Headstart 
children, Mort Elementary School, Tampa, Florida, and to the classroom 
teacher MrSo Esther Youngblood for their cooperai^ive involvement in 
the presentation. 

Dr. Viola Brody of the Child »s Guidance Clinic of the Pinellas 
County School System made a presentation vrhich consisted of her 
comments and answers to questions concerning the film of her program 
entitled "Attachment and Cognitive Development: A Parent-Child Play 
Therapy Model for Learning* in Problem Children in Special Education." 
The editors are not including a vrritten transcript of this presenta- 
tion as it uas primarily visual and vrould not be adequately repre- 
sentea by vrords. Information concerning this film is found in the 
proceedings entry- Films Shotrn at the Region East: Perceptual -Motor 
Conference. 

G 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2? 

7:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. 
(Pinellas Lobby) 

9:00 p.m. - 10:30 p.m. 
(Poolslde Patio) 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28 

8:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
(Pinellas Lobby) 

(Port Harrison East) 

8:30 a.m. 

Presiding 
Welcoue 

Introduction of Panel 

8:45 a.m. - 9:30 a.m. 
Topic 

Speaker 

9:30 a.m. - 10:15 a«ni. 
Topic 

Speaker 
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REGISTRATION 



Florida Poolside Welcome 



REGISTRATION 



Commercial E^diibits 

GENERAL SESSION 1 - INTERDISCIPLINARY 
BASES OP PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 

Louis Bowers, Conference Director, 
College of Education, University 
of South Florida, Tampa 

Dr. tforgie Hanson, AAHPER Elementary 
School Coiisultant 

Dr. Robert McAdams 
Department of Physical Education, 
Illinois State University 
Normal, Illinois 



Interaction of Perceptual, 
Intellectual, and the Motor Functions 

Dr. Leonard Cohen, Professor of 
Physiology, Michigan State Univ. 
Director of Regional Medical Program, 
Fsrmington, Michigan 



Information Processing and 
Perceptual -Motor Development 

Dr. Harriet Williams, Department of 
Physical Education, University of 
Toledo, Tolddo, Ohio 
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PROGRAM (Continued) 

*. THURfJDAY, OCTOBER 28 

10 15 - 10 '45 a.m. 
(Port Harrison East) 

10:45 - 12:30 p.m. 
(Port Harrison West) 

12:30 p.m. - 1.30 p.m. 

1:30 p.m. - 2:00 p.m. 
(Hibiscus Room-Colonial 

2:00 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. 
(Port H&rrlson \ier.t) 

Presiding 
Topic 



Speakers 

3:00 p-m. - 3:30 p«m. 

3:30 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. 
(Port Harrison East) 

4;00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
(Fort Harrison Uest) 

Topic 
Speaker 



Coffee and Juice Break 



Round Table Discussion of Panel 
Presentations- Questions to Panelist, 
Moderator - Dr. Robert McAdams 

LUNCH 

Film Showings - idea Mart 

Room) 



Mr. Iiee Hasllnger, Director 

of Physical Education and Athletics, 

Pont lac, Michigan 

Pre -Primary Movement Experiences 
vrlth Relationship to Perceptual- 
Motor Development - Demon8trat:Lon: 
Headstart hildren, Mort Elementary 
School, Mrs. Esther Youngblood, 
teacher. 

Dr. Patricia Tanner and Mfa. Jane 
Young, College of Education, 
University of South Florida, Tampa 

Reactions to Presentation by Inter- 
disciplinary Panel - Questions by 
Participants - Moderator: Lee 
Hasllnger 

Coffee and Coke Break 



Perceptual -Motor Development 
Activities in the Pre-school and 
Primary Grades 

Dr. Jtorguerlte Clifton, Professor 
and Head of Department of Physical 
Education for T^'omen, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana 
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TWBSDAY, OCTOBER 28 
5:00 p.m. > 5:30 p.m. 



6:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. 
(Poolslde) 

9:00 p.m. •> 10:00 p.m. 
(Hibiscus Room-Col<»ilal Room) 

FRIDAY^ OCTOBER 29 

8:30 a.m. - 10:00 a.m. 



Session A 

(Fort Harrison West) 
Moderator 



Topic 

Speaker 

Reactors 



Session B 

(Port Kirrlson East) 
Moderator 



Topic 



Reactions to Presentation by 
Interdisciplinary Panel - Questions 
by Participants - Moderator: Lee 
Hasllnger 

Poolslde No Host Social Hour 



Film Showings 



Participants elect to attend 
either Session A, B» or C 



Dr. Cecil Morgan^ Department of 
Physical Education^ George Peabody 
College > Nashville « Tennessee 

Perceptual ¥^tor Development 
Programs for Children with learning 
Disabilities 

Dr. Elmer Kane« Director of 
Flndward School^ White Plains^ 
New York 

Dr. Loretta Starlings^ Department 
of Physical Education^ George 
Washington University. Waslu^ton. 
D.C. 

Mr. Robert Janus > Montgomery 
County Schools* Capitol Heights* 
Maryland 



Dr. Margaret Crlckenborger* 
College of Educatlm* Unlversl2«y of 
South Florida* Tasnpa 

Play: A Medium for Learning 
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FRIDAT^ OCTOBER 29 
Speaker 

Reactors 



Session C 

(Hiblscus-^iolonial Roons) 
Moderator 



Topic 
Spealcer 

Ihmellsts 



10:00 - 10:90 Mom 
(Pinellas lobby) 

10:30 a.m. - 12:00 Noon 



Dr. Mary Moffltt^ Departoent of 
Early Childhood Bducation^ Qaeent 
College « Hew York 

Miss Tooaye Tates« Fhysical Eda- 
eation Consultant, Lookout iieglonal 
Shared Services, Lafayette, Georgia 

Dr. Richard Loveless, Departaent 
of Art Sdueatiou, University of 
South Florida, Tsapa 



Dr^ Jaaes Jarrett, OnBartaent of 
Physical Education, (ud Do«inion 
Uhiversity, HorfOlk, Virginia 

The Interdisciplinary Tean LockM 
at the Child 

Dr. Ray Vunderlich, N.D., Director 
of Learning and Maturation Center, 
St. Petersburg, Florida 

Robert Mslby, O.B., DevelQ p a e n ta l 
Optonetry 

Melvyn Qrossaan, M.D., Child 
Psychiatry 

Roseaary Annons, M.A. 
Intellectual Evaluations 

Virginia Oates, M.A« 
Reading and Sdueaticm 

Mazle Cawthome, R.P.T., Physical 
Therapy Perception 

Coffee and Ccdce Brejtk 



Participants Mill elect to attend 
either Session A, B, or C. 
Moderators and Reactors for the 

10: 30-12; 00 sessions tfill be: 
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FRI£AT» OCTOBER 29 
Session A 

(Fort Harrison Uest) 
Modextitor 



Topic 



Reactors 



Session B 

(Fort Harrison East) 
Moderator 



Topic 
Reactors 



Session C 
(Hibiscus 

Moderator 



Topic 



- Colonial Rooms) 



Jane Hanneken^ St. Louis Hills 
Perceptual -Motor learning Center > 
St. Louis > Missouri 

Perceptual-Motor Oevelopnent 
Programs for Children with Learning 
Disabilities - Dr. Elmer Kane 

Billy Q(ker, College of Education^ 
University of Oeorgia^ Athens 

Dr. Paul n»lm. Department of 
Physical Education^ Prince George *s 
ConiBunity College » Maryland 



Dr. Helen Conrior> Department of 
Physical Education^ University of 
Alabama^ Tuscaloosa^ Alabama 

)?lay as a Medium for Learning - 
Dr. Mary Moffitt 

Dr. Jacqueline Herkowitz^ 
Department of Physical Education, 
Florida State LrJ.versity, 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Dr. Hal Lerch, Department of 
Physical Education, University 
of Florida, Gainesville 



Dr. Donald Cleland, Department of 
Reading, University of Pittsburgh 

The Interdisciplinary Team Looks 
at the Child - Dr. Ray Wunderlich 
and Panelists 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 29 
1:00 p.m. •> 3:00 p.m. 



3:00 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. 
Presiding 

introduction 

Topic 
Speaker 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 30 
9:00 a.m. - 10:20 a.m. 

10:20 a.m. - 10:40 a.m. 
(Pinellas Lobby) 

10:40 a.m. - 12:00 noon 



Session A 
(Hibiscus Room) 

Introduction 



Continuous film showings - Idea 
Mart presentations •> Hcanemade 
Equipment Displays - Participation 
in Perceptual-Motor Develo£»Bent 
Activities - Interest groiqps - Pool- 
side happenings 

FREE TIME - Beach-Pool -Dining 

GENERAL SESSIQI7 

Dr. Louis Bonfers 
C(mference Director 

D r. Pe ter Everett, President of 
FAHFER, Chairman, Deparlaaent of 
Physical Educaticm, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee 

Informational Interaction and 
Early Development 

Dr. J. NcVicker Hunt, Professor 
of Psychology and Education, 
University of Illinois, Chanpalgn, 
Illinois 



Sessions A,B^C,D,E, irill be repeated 
frcm 10:40 a.m. to 12 noon in the 
same rooms 

Coffee Break 



Participants will be able to 
attend the tvro sessions for which 
they have signed up. Session F 
will be continuous from 9:00 a.m. 
10:20 a.m. and from 10: 40 a.m. to 
12:00 noon 



Dr. Margaret Elliot - 9:00 a.m. 
Dr. Frances Hy^ra - 10:40 a.m. 
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SATURDAY^ OCTOBER 30 
Topic 

Speakers 



Session B 

(Port Harrison West) 
Area 1 

Introduction 



Topic 



Speaker 



Session C 

(Port Harrison Uest) 
Area 2 

Introducticm 



Topic 
Speaker 



Perceptual-Motor Development in 
the Programs of Teacher Preparation 

Dr. Virginia Crafts « Department of 
Physical Education^ Illinois State 
University^ Normal^ Illinois 

Dr. Ruth Llndsey^ Department of 
Health and Physical Education^ 
Oklahoma State University^ 
Stillwater^ QkLahoua 

Dr. Hubert Hofftaan^ Physical 
Education Teacher Preparation^ 
University of South Florida^ Tanqpa 



Dr. David Gallahue - 9:00 a.m. 

Dr. John Lord - 10:40 a.m. 

Research and Training Grants - 
Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped 

Mr. Warren Aaronson^ Research 
Specialist^ Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped^ U«S. Office 
of Educati(»i4 Washington^ D»C. 



Dr. Corale Ebmons - 9:00 a.m. 

Dr. PatricttBruce - 10: 40 a.m. 

Diagnosis of Perceptual -Motor 
Disabilities 

Dr. Jeralyn Plack^ ITcmen's 
Department of Physical Education^ 
Michigan State University, Michigan 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 30 
Session D 

(Port Harrison East) 
Introduction 

Topic 

Speaker 

Reactor 

(9:00 a.m. session) 



Reactor 

(10:40 a.m. session) 

Session E 
(Colonial Room) 

Introduction 

Topic 

Speaker 

Session F 
(Cloud Room) 

Introduction 
Topic 
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Dr. John Anderson - 9:00 a.m. 

Dr. Barbara Philbrick - 10:40 a.m. 

Research Findings Regarding 
Perceptual -Motor Development and 
Academic Performance 

Dr. Stephen Kleslus, Department of 
Physical Education Teacher 
Preparation, University of South 
Florida, Tan^ 

Dr. Robert McAdams, Department of 
Physical Education, Illinois 
State University, Normal Illinois 

Dr. Walter Cooper, Department of 
Educational Research, University 
of Southern Mississippi, Hattiesburg. 
Mississippi 



Miss Ruth Gonrill » 9:00 a.m. 
axid 10:40 a.m. 

Perceptual -Motor Development and 
Learning Readiness 

Mr. Lee Haslinger, Director of 
Physical Education and Athletics - 
Pontiac Public Schools, Pontiac, 
Michigan 

ONE CONTINUOUS PRESENTATION ONLY - 
9:00 - 11:30 a.m. 

Dr. V7. V. Plue, Department of 
Special Education, University of 
Southern Mississippi, Hattiesburg 

Demonstration Film - "At achment 
and Cognitive Development" A 
Parent -Child Play Therapy Model 
for Learning in Problem Children 
in Special Education 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 30 
Speaker 

12:00 Noon - 1:00 p.m. 
(Port Harrison West) 

Introduction 

Topic 
Speaker 

1:00 



Dr. Viola Brody, Chief Psychologist 
Child Guidance Center, Pinellas 
County Schobls, Clearwater, Florida 

FI1IA.L GENERAL SESSION 



Dr. Margie Hans<»i, Elementary 
Physical Education, AAHPER, 
Washington, B.C. 

Conference Suosnary and Implications 
for Education 

Dr. Katurah Whitehurst, Department 
of Psychology, Virginia State 
College, Petersburg, Virginia 

ADJOURNMENT OF CONFERENCE 
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INTERACTION OP PERCEPTUAL, INTELLECTUAL, 

AND THE 
MOTOR FUNCTION 



EKLC 



by 

Dr. Leonard Cohen 
Professor of Physiology 
Michigan State University 
Farmington, Michigan 

We are always trying to analyze what is the role of physical edu- 
cation. The neuro-physiologist worries about the role of motor ac- 
tivity, in the general scheme of things. It has been traditional in 
all disciplines of endeavor whether it^s the basic life sciences, ele- 
mentary education, or higher education to make separations between 
motor activity and intellectual function and motor and sensory func- 
tion. One of the key discussions in the Cincinnati Conference which 
Dr. Clifton reviewed so well, was whether there is Justification In 
separating motor and perceptual functions. I was one of those who 
felt that while it was traditional to do so and it had some advan- 
tages in order to understcuid what is involved, the body and the brain, 
particularly the brain, does not consider the two elements as separate 
and always merges them. My principle theme is that it is now abundant* 
ly clear that motor and perceptual mechanisms can not be separated 
but. also no separation can be made between motor functions and intellec 
tual functions. In addition, it may well be possible to stimulate 
and to enhance Intellectual development by proper perceptual -motor 
training. This is entirely feasible since the two are inter-connected 
in the brain, as a neurological connection or a neuro-physiological 
connection. In order to develop this quickly the neurologiced or- 
ganization of the brain and spinal cord will be stated first. In 
order for perception to occur we have to have some kind of peripheral 
sensory receptor to pick up a particular sensation. We need tactile 
or pain receptors in the skin, muscle spindle receptors in the mus- 
cles to give us an appreciatjuon of movement and position, and middle 
ear receptors for balance. In other words we caxmot perceive what 
is happening in the environment unless we have specialized sensors, to 
use the term of the engineers, or receptor, to use the term of phy- 
siologist, to pick up the physical forces in our environment and 
to communicate them to the brain. The direct pathway from these sen- 
sors or receptors is to the brain, where eventtially it reaches the 
fscnuox-y curfcex, wh^re a conscioiM awareness takes place, which we 
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call perception of the sensation. In addition to this pathway there 
is also a breuich that comes from the very same single pain neuron 
that^s coming into the spinal cord from the skin* This neural action 
stays at a local levels usually there is one intermediate neuron in 
this particular pathway. Then there is a synapse with a ventral horn 
cell in the ventral horn of the grey matter, which goes then back to 
the muscle in the general region of the body where the original re- 
ceptor in the skin is located. Usually there is a flexor muscle to 
which the motor neuron goes. Under conditions of pain we get acti- 
vation of that muscle and flexion of the limb and withdrawal from 
the painful object occurs. This is called the flexor reflex. The 
key thing to point out is that we do not always realize this, and it 
is rarely presented in text books. In fact, in neuro-anatomy and 
neuro-physiology books, this type of simple action is generally not 
diagrammed. The reflex phase is included under reflexes along with 
the stretch, cross extensor and other reflexes whereas the perceptual 
phase is usually considered later as part of brain function and rarely 
are the two connected in the way they should. Each single pain fiber 
or the vast majority of them that come into the spinal cord branch 
out. One branch goes up to the brain and creates a conscious per- 
ception. The other branch connects with a motor neuron and if it 
fires enough will activate a motor cell neuron. So it is impossible 
for nerve impulses to come up a single pain neuron without also 
traveling in both directions down each one of the branches. So we 
cannot get anything such as a pure reflex type action without also 
creating activity in the perceptual areas of the cortex of the brain. 
There may be a greater lag, a larger pathway, before we are conscious- 
ly aware of the pain, but it's only a split second difference. I 
can do typically the same thine for another path, by starting with 
the typical muscle spindle. Here again there is a branching of the 
inccMning neuron, in one branch, the reflex makes a direct connection 
with the vertical horn cell, mono-synaptic reflex. That neuron 
also goes to the same general area of the muscle from which the 
Innovating muscle spindle arises. So this is the stretch reflex, 
a portion of which i::; the common knee jerk. The stretch of the mus- 
cle will activate the muscle which you tap and this muscle is usually 
an extensor muscle. But there is also a bretnch in this neuron which 
^ goes up to the cord, usually goes in the dorsal veniciai and travels 
EBs[C *° head of the spinal cord where it synapses and 
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connects Kith other neurons going to the brain* So again it is not 
possible to get activation of a muscle spindle without doing two 
things: 1) bombe,rding neural impulses in the ventral horn cell with 
which that receptor makes connections and 2) bombarding the higher 
sensory area of the cord which in turn will cause some activity in 
the conscious perceptual areas of the brain. So we see from the 
very beginning that so far at least we cannot get any kind of per- 
ception without automatically making connections with central horn 
cells which are motor neurons* These are the final nerves that 
cause muscles to contract. We cannot get perception in isolation 
of activity of those nerves which are controlling muscle a'-tivity. 
It Is an anatomical and physiological impossibility. This particu- 
lar fact has been neglected too long and should be emphasized here 
because of its importance for what is being considered at this con- 
ference. How about voluntary motor activity? Voluntary motor ac- 
tivity is a result of activation of the motor cortex in generating 
impulses which are sent through these same cerebral horn cells. For 
any kind of voluntary motor activity you still have to use these 
same cerebral horn cells. Of course the level of activity of these 
horn cells is determinea by the sensory receptor and is going to 
determine to a large degree what happens with the activity coming 
from your brain. So we have to associate the motor a'^ility with 
th^se horn cells. There is a connection and the only way in which 
you can influence motor activity, whether voluntary or reflex, is 
through some common pathway going to the muscle which we call the 
central horn cell or the lower motor neuron. Can we tie in intellec 
tual activity, which would be a fairly unique contribution? The 
answer is yes. We can divide brain function into primary sensory 
receiving areas. The back part of the brain primarily is concerned 
with vision; lateral portion being the primary receiver for hearing; 
and the sensory cortex for skin, body, and sensation awareness. It 
is felt that general intellectual functioning is not localized only 
to the frontal lobe, but rather seems to be a function of the associa 
tion areas of the brain, whereever those areas occur. Now, next to 
almost every primary receiving area it has been proven that there 
is an association area for that particular function. So that an- 
terior to the back part of the brain where the receptors from the 
Q eye, cause firing of primary receiving areas of vision, will be 
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located in the area where you get ccxnplex visual images. Stimula- 
tion of that part of the brain evokes complex visual images, if you 
stimulate the primary receiving area you^ll get a spot of light. But, 
if you stimulate the association area then a landscape or the sea- 
shore or something like that may be seen. Next to the primary re- 
ceiving area where the simple inputs are assembled into some kind 
of visual information. There is an association area which tends to 
combine all the visual seftsations (images) and sometimes to relate 
it to other primary sensory areas. Thus we would have a visual- 
auditory association tract which would be made up of neurons connec- 
ting the primary visual with the primary auditory area. This may 
be done through these respective association areas, but anyway this 
is the basic connection. So the more complex things in life that 
we are aware of, reason about, and analyze in our minds, things 
that we can see and analytically dissect are built by associating 
the primary perceptual information coming into the brain. It is 
possible then if a person unfortunately were born, as was reported 
in the l800*s, with no sensation at all in one eye,arAd the sensory 
input to this eye was stopped the person automatically went to 
sleep. The idea being without some kind of perceptual contact with 
our environment the brain becomes inactive. There is certainly now 
much better appreciation of the fact that thought, cognition and 
these higher ftinctions, does not occur spontaneously. There has 
to be some kind of environment stimulus, something happening in our 
immediate environment, in our interaction with people, that reminds 
us of something that happened or the causes of perception that cause 
us to think. There Ij^s to be some perceptual awareness or sensory 
stimulation before cognition or thought, intellectual function can 
take place. Therefore a very close tie exists between intellectual, 
and perceptual functions and in modern concepts they really cannot 
be separated. It is indeed as wrong to separate them, as it is to 
separate motor 6tnd perception. Similarly, not only do we need per- 
ceptual input in order for intellectiial function to occur but, for 
instance, when a decision is made as a result of intellectual func- 
tion a motor act is involved* Oftentimes even before a decision 
is made, while we are thinking, especially about something in our 
environment we may make a motor act. We do something about the 
thing that is bothering us and then see^l^i the result is. It may 
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be exploring an object by lifting it, feeling its weight, squeezing 
it to see if it's soft or hard. Motor activity of this nature is 
a direct tool for obtaining information. The concept I v;ould like 
to emphasize is that v/hile it is essential to consider the separate 
or distinctive nature of motor intellectual and perceptual function 
of the human being, none the less, in actual practice there's only 
one brain for each organism and the brain absolutely unifies these 
3 functions. It's really impossible to conceive of a situation in 
which you can only have pure intellectual, motor, or perceptual 
activity., without the involvement of the others. So there is really 
a unified concept. The elements are different, and it may help to 
study and understand them by considering them as separate, but in 
actual function they are inseparable, and cannot be separated. 

I'd like to briefly consider some of the modern trends and 
techniques in analyzing perceptual -motor interaction. It's been 
, traditional in the development of children for many years to use 
motor activity as a measure of intellectual development. It was 
traditional mainly not so much because of the type or avrareness 
which was stressed in the first portion of this paper but more because 
of the practicalities of the situation. Mhen you deal with the 
young infant it is almost impossible to test that child and find 
out what he is thinking about or to determine what thought processes 
are ©oing on. You cannot give them an intelligence test because 
they don't talk, they are too young. However, they move, so motor 
activity is studied as a measure of human development from the neo- 
natal stage up until the age of talking. How can we tell what kind 
of development goes on in the nervous system, especially in intel- 
lectual function except by studying motor function and often-times 
perceptufid-mot or functions. There are always those who question 
the validity of using motor tasks in measures of intellectual de- 
velopment, even if you concede that there is a close relationship 
betv;een these functions. You are demanding more when you want to 
measure, quantitatively the intelligence of a nevfoorn infant by 
doing certain motor tacks and seeing v;hat his movements are and 
measuring these. So it is one thing to have a qualitative con- 
nection and it's another to say it is a rigorous proportional 
quantitative connection. This is v^hat was attempted through the 
^ years. It has been questioned a lot especially in recent years 
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' and while I think the original naivete in this type of testing is 
not longer Justified. Griffith, to give a traditional example of 
' measuring of mental development, listed five different types of mea- 
surements with many different items listed under each of these cate- 
gories. Girffith's "Mental Development Scale,*' included: 1) locomotor, 
2) personal -socieuL, 3) hearing and speech, 4) eye-hand coordination, 
and 5) performance categories. Some of the later workers in this field 
said that Griffth's five categories were reeuLly only three categories. 
Motor acts such as raising the head and pushing v;ith the feet are 
traditionally used as indications of mental development. Attempts 
were made, by doing detailed descriptions of each one of these items, 
to make the instrument more scientific. But first of all, when some 
of these functions are considersd in detail, that doubt will arise 
whether these motor acts actually measure mental function. For example 
one item vrhich calls for the child to roll from side to back, which 
is considered a normal development for 3rd month, is placed in the 
Griffith scale under the locomotor items. The instructions are to 
place the baby on his side with his face turned away from his mother, 
the examiner ^s hand must be in position of support to prevent the 
child from rolling too far, then the mother encourages the chilJ to 
roll over on to his back toward the sound. The child must achieve 
this himself and thus to pass this test there is perceptual aware- 
ness and a certain amount of Intelligence involved. If the child is 
to distinguish his mother's voice from other voices, and it will show 
in the child's behavior by a greater response to mother ^s voice than 
to others. Of course turning the head is a motor act and if we really 
direct the so-called locomotor test we find motor, intellectual, and 
perceptual aspects involved* 

Now there are a number of other ways to measure intellectuaJL 
function. Modern techniques that evoke cortical potential when you 
stimulate with sound, vision, and touch an infant and with a small 
computer connected to the electroerxcephalograph can pick up dis- 
tinctive patterns of firing in the brain, if conscious perception is 
taking place in the brain, if the sensory sensation is reaching the 
brain. Here you have an objective physical measure of sensory input 
and of perceptual activities. There are a series of tests that con- 
centrate on the attention span of the infant, saying thajr's more Im- 
^Qportant than motor activity. Tc measure this a standard object and 
^variation of that object are continuously presented and measurement 
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is taken of how long the child observes it. There are also measures 
of heart function. It has been found that in the attention span for 
new objects the heart rate speeds up and after the object becomes 
familiar you do not get the same cardiac acceleration. It has been 
shovm in certain auditory tones that you can get cardiac acceleration 
in response to sounds In an infant • Also accurate measures in adults 
and infants of mental intellectual functions by measuring during 
sleep by what is called Rapid Eye Movement (REM). REM Indicates 
thought processes going on in sleep, as indicated by certain types 
of dreams. By putting electrodes near the eye one can measure eye 
movements even under the lids and the amount of movement is conceded 
as the amount of thought in the brain. This is also applicable to 
infants In early stages of life. 

In closing it can be stated that at our deepest level of know- 
ledge vre can not have thought without having perception and without 
having motor activity exploration to get more information coming back 
to the brain for further thought. It should be possible to develop 
physical exercises which require sensory discrimination and perceptual 
input to give to the brain the kind of activity as outlined In the 
modern concept of thought. Recalling previous sensory experiences , 
comparing them v/ith present sensory experiences and making some motor 
response to it. It is possible to have a perceptual Input, v/hich 
directly involves intellectual processes of the brain, the motor 
response, and as the result of the motor response, further perceptual 
input and further thought resulting In further motor responses. It 
is \/lthin the grasp of the physical educator, to apply such methods 
and In effect with proper types of physical exercise with these 
perceptual input and motor input to use these exercises not Just as 
a release of energy for a child who has to sjt around a lot or not 
Just to develop his motor systems separately, or parallel v:ith his 
mental system vfhich the other teachers are taking care of but as a 
tool to directly develop the whole brain including the intellectual 
function. This is the v/hole area I feel for the physical educator 
should not be conceded to others. With devising of proper tests it 
is possible by these motor activities to develop intellectual fimction 
amd to make that activity during education the motor activity Just 
as productive of intellectual development as is the more traditional 
types of classroom learning. 

r>o 
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Over a century ago Seconoff ^ a Russian physiologist^ suggested 
tluit all of human behavior could be thought of as a product of three 
very close interrelated processes: 1) sensory or afferent iiq^ut^ 2) 
a cortical or cerebral process , and 3) efferent or motor output. He 
further liypotheslxed that of these three the motor folloired after and 
was based <m the outcome or effectiveness of the first ^o processes. 
If for the sake of siiiq;»llcity and clarity we were to lump the first 
two processes together and call them perception and label the latter 
M movement or motor behavior^ we find that what Seconoff was sug- 

. gesting over one hundred yeetrs ago was that all of man*s behavior 
could be thought of essentially as a series of percepttial events fol- 

• lowed by a series of motor or behavioral acts. This particular for~ 
mulation points out very closely, that the processing of specific sen- 
sory perceptual information is both prerequisite to and necessary for 
adequate execution cf adaptive motor reactions. This would indicate 
thatj if the processing of afferent Information, tqpon which a motor 
behavior is based, is both rapid and precise then the probability of 
that behavior being skillful or adaptive is much greater than if the 
processing of such afferent information is inadequate or ineffective. 
In other words^ most of our motor acts are really a product of the 
precision of the afferent processes which precede them. There is in- 
deed much evidence today to support the notion that sensory perceptual 
processes are indeed irrevocably linked to the production of adaptive 
overt behavior; that indeed afferent input are an intricate part of 
the chain of events leading to effective adaptation to the environment. 
It is because there is this very strong and identifiable link be- 
tween overt behavior and sensory perception, or afferent processes 
that the term perceptual -motor has been coined and used so widely. 
The use of the term is an attempt to continually draw attenticm to the 
fact that sensory perception processes are vital in all of human be- 
havior. Thus, it's strange that we have Just begun to recognize that 
one of the things that most characterizes the perceptual -motor develop- 
mei^t of the young child is a steady and continuous change in the 
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afferent functions of the central neivous system. Changes which are 
necessary are prerequisite if the child is to develop greater control 
and/or direction of his overt motor behavior. Prooi an information 
processing point of view, these changes in the central nervous system 
are reflected primarily in the iaqproved capacity of the child to han- 
dles increasingly large quantities of more and more complex environ- 
mental input. Thus, as perceptual -motor development proceeds the 
child develops increased capacity for handling more caoqplex quantities 
of sensory input and the thing that we observe behaviorally in the 
child is an improved capacity on the part of the child to execute 
more skillful, complex, and adaptive motor behaviors. The whole con- 
cept of P.M.D. is one that deals with changes in the afferent pro- 
cesses of the young child. Changes are reflected in more effective^ 
adaptive, and modifiable motor behavior in the young child. These 
changes in afferent processes are revealed in three major changes 
that occur during the perceptual -motor development of the child. 

Afferent reorganization is seen first in the shift from the 
dominance or preeminence of the use of input from the touch or move- 
ment receptors to the predominant use of input from the distance re- 
ceptors, mainly the eyes for the "ontrol of motor behavior. In other 
words, perceptual -motor development in the normal child is charac- 
terized by a shift in reliance from tactile-kinesthetic cues to a 
primary reliance on visual cues for the control his behavior. This 
shift to dominance by the visual system represents the shift traa 
input frcan sensory systems with relatively elementary or crude in- 
formation processing capacities to the use of input from sensory 
systems with more highly refined information processing capacities. 
The visual system is believed to be the most advanced of all the sen- 
sory systems with regard to the speed and precision with which it 
can supply informatiou to the organism from his environment. This 
trend toward a dominate control of motor behavior by visual cues meeuis 
of course that more refined control or modification of overt motor 
behavior is possible because the child using visual cues is able to 
make more rapid axid precise assessments of the environment to which 
he must adapt. 

Secondly, this change in afferent reorganization, seems to take 
the form of iir5>roved inter-sensory functioning or increased inter- 
Q sensory communication. This t ?ans that as the child grows and de- 
ERJC velops there is a greater means of commui^c^tion gathered from the 
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sensory systems of the body. Behaviorally^ the child Is able to 
use more and more^ a variety of sources of sensory input to aid him 
in the control of his motor behavior. As he grows and develops he 
can use sights^ sounds^ etc. in helping him modify his behavior to 
the environment. One of the most inqportant characteristics of per- 
ceptual motor development is this trend toward multi«»sensory^ rather 
than unimodal^ functioning on the part of the child. Important j 
because this trend toward motor sensory functioning is believed to 
be a reflection of high order brain processes; processes that alloif 
the child to coapare^ matchj and evaluate sensory input from dif* 
ferent sensory systems before motor behavior is decided on. ThB 
premise that this process of multi-sensory functioning is not present 
or fixed at birth is supported by many descriptions of early sensory- 
motor stages of the child* 3 development. These periods of develop- 
ment are universally described as stages of little inter-sensory 
coOTnunication. There is some, but it's not highly refined. Rather 
there are periods during which the individual sensory systems appear 
to function independently of one another. The pattern of perceptual- 
motor development of the normal child involves a definite and impor- 
tant trend away from reliance on input from single separate sensory 
modalities and toward the use of multi-sensory input in modifying 
motor behavior. 

Thirdly^ with the elaboration of th^se inter-modal relationships 
there is^at the same time^ an increased differentiation power within 
each of the individual sensory systems themselves- This ixq>roved 
intra-sensory differentiation la reflected in the increasing capa- 
city of the child to make more refined discrimirxation about his 
environment. Improved intra-sensory discrimination may be reflected 
in the ability of the child to make increasingly clear cut and pre- 
cise visual perceptual judgements about objects or events which go 
to make up his surroimdings - visual environment. As a result of 
improved intra-sensory disc rlminationj the child is able to see more 
detail in visual stlmiAli presented to him. He is able to see more 
complex interrelationships and spatial arrangements in various sti- 
mulus elements that make up the environment* As a consequence^ we 
find that the child is increasingly able to exert a greater afferent 
control over his behavior and thus be more effective in adapting to 
Q environmental conditions that face him. 

ERIC 
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Answers to some questions In this area: 

It seems to me that a lot of what I've said suggest s^ for 
example, that the child that may be labeled as a child with learning 
difficulties or a child who is perceptually deficient is one who is 
likely to exhibit patterns of sensory-perceptual organization that 
are different from those of the child developing 'normally. * The 
slowly developing child is likely to have less developed intra-sensory 
discrimination capacities and thus likely to exhibit lower levels of 
competency when performing visual, auditory, tactile, etc., i.e., 
perceptioriy skills. A canq[>arison of intra-sensory discrimination ca- 
pacities of slowly developing and normal developing children would 
support this kind of assunqstion. I ccanpared perceptual characteris- 
tics of slowly developing children with those visual characteristics 
of normal children and found that these differences were statisti- 
C€LLly different. The normal child shows greater advancement in all 
individual perceptual skills than the slower developing child. Thus, 
if we are willing to accept scores on this test as an observable in- 
dication of the level of intra-sensory discrimination of the child, 
then we must recognize that the normal developing child has advanced 
to a higher level of intra-sensory discrimination than the slower 
child. This is revealed in his superior visual -perceptual capacity 
for competencies. What about behavioral indicators of inter-sensory 
functioning? The behavior we refer to as body awareness, body per- 
ception skills may in fact be exemplary of inter-sensory ro.n^t-loning 
behavior, i.e., right-left discrimination. In order for the- child 
to rnrspcntl corractly to req';cst of 'show me your right am' th?> child 
must be able to process thr'^ugh the auditory system, but si s'? ccrpare • 
information with irxfwi-ratr.on rstored in, or avail ?.ble to him •cbr:^v.r.h 
the tactlle-kine?.t.l-i2t.:*c Lsnsory systems. This comparing of in^'oiria- 
tion is a necessary pre -rc?qv.i site if the child is to Identify his 
ri.?;ht arm. Rigiit-left conrusion woxzld arise when there is some in- 
abi.Tity to cojnpare or interrelate these tvro sources of sensory ir.for- 
maticn. Differences in the decree of developnsnt of inter-sen.?ory 
cornroojilcation capacities woul(3 chew up then in differences in rirtnt- 
lefi discriminations. Predictably then we would expect the bIcv- 
doveloper to evidence more difficulty in performing such t.?.r.i;;; th:»n 
the normal child. I found that normal developers tend to bt- )r.c.re. 
advsjiced than sl-'.-rfir rlih roapfrct bo body perception or l-o-'-.y -^-ar'?- 
ERJC ness skills. Based cti thvee different m&asures of body a;v'arcri6S& it 
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was observed that the normal child possesses a keener sense of aware- 
ness of body and dimension and relative positions in space* These 
differences are reflections of differences in levels of development 
of inter«*sensory communication in the two kinds of children* The 
degree of inter-sensory development is also seen in motor performance 
skills - Example: behavior involved in a 20 yard dash and the run and 
under. In the 20 yard dash he is asked in a well defined way to run 
from one point to another* In the run and under the child is started 
at a specified point in space* He runs to a second point in space j 
this time an obstacle^ goes lander the obstacle without touching itj 
continues to a line 5 feet beyond, touches the line and returns to 
start by reversing action and goes under to the starting line* If we 
analyze these two tasks and separate differences in them, we find 
that in both of them the child is asked to cover the same amount of 
space* However, the difference is the visually spatial framework in 
which these distances are covered* In the 20 yard dash the visual 
requirements are minimal* Thus the child can concentrate on attain- 
ing his maxlmxm speed* This requires little refined Inter-sensory 
comnunication in the sense it is not necessary for the child to con- 
tinuously translate visual cues into precise motor behavior or Judge, 
2CHnpare, and evaluate the incoming visual input against the semi -modal 
sensory feedback which is continually being derived from the ongoing 
behavior. In the run and under, however, in addition to the speed 
requirements, the visucLL-spatial demands of the task are more de- 
manding and require that the individual pay continiia], attention to 
his visual-spat jal envitonment and thus direct his body accwriin?, to 
the input from that visual environment. To perform this Gaccc<-.?rvlly 
the child must maneuver his body to what he se'?.s. He, tho^rrforG, 
must conqpare visxol -spatial input with the s^nl-modal sensory feed- 
back that is continually produced as the child moves through space. 
Tirls places greater stress on the inter-sensory communication mecha- 
ni,?.si of the child and tends to make the task more difficult to per- 
form. With the slower child's lack of development in inter-sensory 
fun-^^tioning we would expect more difficulty in the run and under 
ta;ik than the normal child. On the 20 yard run the slower child will 
ercJ-^ibit similar patterns of inter-sensory functioning to the non^^^tl 
c^A.Jd. When compared on these b.-^ses the ncmal cMld showed superior 
r:?»rformances in run and under bvit not on the ?0 yard run. 
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Thus an Important part of the perceptucLL -motor development of 
the child is an Increased inter-sensory functioning. In her Analysis 
of Perceptual -Motor Development. In Children, Jean Ayres finds that 
the developmental patterns of normal children are different from 
those of the slower child. The data from her studies suggest that 
these differences in developmental patterns are a function of afferent 
or sensory-perceptual development of the children. One of the cha- 
racteristics of normal perceptual -motor development was one of multi- 
sensory awareness; a general pattern that prevailed in all of the 
perceptual -motor development of normal children. This pattern is 
best described as a general sensitivity on the part of the child to 
spatial relations. The spatial awareness pattern importantly was 
multi-modal in nature rather than being confined to any one sensory 
modality. Thus, from the Ayres data we see that the development of 
the general spatial awareness is an important characteristic of the 
perceptual -motor development of the normal child. 

In the case of the slowly developing child the only developmen- 
t€LL patterns related to spatial awareness was one that v;as predomi:- 
nately visual in natiire, and so is almost completely confined to 
visual -perceptual elements of the spatial relation concept. This 
difference between the normal and slower child suggests that the 
slower child is dependent on visual input frcan the environment for 
his spatial awareness and for spatial orientation while the normal 
child is able to use sensory input from a variety of sources to 
orient himself spatially. The slower child is tied to his visual 
world while the normal child is not. Maybe due to the ability of 
the normal child to use a variety of sources in his environment that 
he is more at home in his space world than the slower child and tends 
to show less confusion in spatial concepts in his space world. This 
suggests that one of the in5>ortant differences 18 that the slower 
child's world is ptedominately a uni -modal space world based largely 
on vision while the normal child enjoys the mxilti-modal space world. 
The most outstanding developmental pattern of the slow child is best 
described as a general motor coordination and motor planning pattern. 
This pattern is characterized by the inability of the child to plan 
and carry out in a skillful way simple motor acts. The inrpact on 
such a general motor coordination factor is seen when no such develop- 
mental pattern appeared in the characteristic of normal children. 
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The patterns that characterize this generadlzed not or coordination 
for the slower child appeared only as single and unlioportant factors 
In the total scheme of perceptual -motor development patterns for 
the normal child • Thus what is still undifferentiated motor coor- 
dination for the slower child has for the normal child developed into 
a series of well defined and smooth motor behavior respcmaes# The ba- 
sis for the existence of differences in such developmental patterns 
is largely a reflection of the degree to which the motor responses 
of the child have come under the control of more higher refined and 
interrelated afferent sensory perceptual processes • The preseivse 
of a general motor coordination developmental pattern for the slower 
child suggests that this child^ unlike the normal chlld^ is lagging 
behind in some aspects of his afferent or sensory perceptual develop- 
ment* Many of the other differences in other develqpment patterns 
characteristic of these two groups of children suggested the same 
kind of things inherent or developmental differences in the sensory- 
perceptual capacities of the child « What this inqplies is that per- 
ceptual motor development in children is characterized by changes in 
the processes involved in developing increasingly refined afferent 
or sensory-perceptual control of overt motor behavior* This suggests 
the difference of normal and slower children develops in terms of 
their perceptual -motor characteristics is largely a reflection of 
differences in the degree to which this refined afferent has been 
developed in the individual child. The challenge forces us to clear- 
ly outline in scientific fashion the basis of the elements involved 
in Intra-sensory discrimination and inter-sensory communication 
not Just behaviorally but physiologically. When we have done this I'm 
sure that we will have met^ faced j and solved most of the issues in- 
volved in perceptual -mot or development in children* 



A PRESCHOOL MOVEMENT PHOOHAM IN PEaCEPTOAL MOTOH BEHAVIOA 

by 

Margaarita Clifton 
Purdue University 

A university professor might oite many reasons for 
einbarking on the design and oonduct of a movement program for 
pre»sohool age children* These could run the gamut from 
'"research funds are most available in early childhood 
education" to **pre-*sohool children are the latest fad in 
education*" 

My reasons are rather simple* First, most people have 
been turned into the learning deficiency channel* Therefore, 
one raises the question • can we enhance the movement effective- 
ness of the child vho is pr estimably without major learning 
problems? Second, we know that movement effectiveness 
requires p among other operations, the processing of information 
from single or multiple sensory modalities. The early child* 
hood years constitute a critical period in the development 
of the sensory modes* Therefore, to what extent can appropriate 
movement experiences enhance sensory modality development, and 
conversely, will guided attention to sensory input enh(\noe 
normal motor development? Axt), third, will a child's success 
in mastering various movement tasks increase his Joy in 
movement and lead him to seek more challenging and difficult 
tasks as he grows older? 

These questions provided the impetus for me to initiate 
a program three years ago* The concept of developmental 
levels of performance in perceptual processing and motor 

behavior, as exhibited by each child, has and continues to be 
the predominant focus of this unique movemmt program* iflth 
little precedence, except the classical studies of MoOraw, et 
al, it was relatively easy to disregard chr<mological age as 
a major factor in designing program experiences as well as 
considering performance expectancies of the children* Perfom-* 
ance expectancies in relatively discrete terms for the 2-»5 
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year old is still unknown in our field. Yes, we do have some 
limited bio-mechanical information available that at least 
provides a few guidelines concerning the child's use of basic 
movement patterns which emerge during the pre~school years. 
It is time, however, to concern ourselves with the process 
of learning in movement situations daring these early years. 
And this is what we consider to be our real focus in the D.M.E. 
Program. 

With so little time available to cover so much, various 
methods are being employed today in an effort to communicate 
the underlying assvunptions of this program, the hypotheses 
to be investigated, the program purposes which guide planning, 
the program schema, the task concept, and the organizational 
essentials. Please clestr your visual and auditory channels 

for potential overloading in the next forty-five minutes 1 

AIM, PURPOSES, OBJECTIVES 

Turn now to the mimeograph packet you received upon 
entering the session this afternoon. Hopefully, your speed 
reading facility has enabled you to conq^letely digest these 
materials. 

Let^s begin with the buff color page on which are stated 
the aim and purposes of the program and the objectives for the 
child. The key words and phrases in the aim are problems, 
tasks, attention, information, sensory, and perceptual motor 
functioning. Independently and collectively these words 
consitute certain assumptions and point toward hypotheses for 
investigation. For example, problem solving is a useful 
method even with *'younguns.'^ Tasks can be rich with appropriate 
ctialienge, curiosity, and also explicit demands for performance. 
Attention can be captured and it may be lengthy. Relevant 

infomnaticn gathering is experiential and it can be guided. 
Attention to relevant sensor y cues is essential to task or 
motor performance. Optimal perceptua l motor functioning is 
a requisite of efficient movement in most situations. These 
key words within the context of the statement of aim serve 
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as the focus and parameters of the program, and provide 
direction for statements of hypotheses. 

The stated purposes of the program are fairly explicit 
and should not require further explanation. A few comments, 
however, might be in order. The first purpose is not intended 
to prevent the child from practicing at home, but rather 
to assure us of always designing an environment in the program 
which extends fome home experiences, but more important intro- 
duces new emphases and experiences. The last purpose no 
doubt raises the question "how do you ascertain the developmental 
level?*' The explanation of this will be included later in a 
discussion of Task Concept. 

The objectives stated for the child are relatively 
obvious. They are purposely more general in natxire than those 
devotees of Mager would like. Be that as it may, these 
objectives serve to generate appraisal questions regarding 

each child *s periodic progress in each Semester's program. 
They also serve as the basis for detemnining the nature of 
tests and instruments needed for research in developmental 
movement « 

PROGRAM PLANNING 

Your attention is called to the blue color page in the 
packet. This material describes what I refer to as the 
mechanics of operation. Much of this is now in a fairly 
automatic stage which permits us to spend full time on program 
concepts and their implementation. In a period of three years 
a total of fifteen faculty members have been involved in 
developing plans of experiences and specific tasks for use 
in the program. A few of us have al«^ designed and built 
the original equipment unique to the program. Generally, 

insights gained from working with the children in one 
semester have led to program changes, if not a completely 
different approach the following semester. Results of 
independent research studies in the Department also contribute 
to the rationale for change or the initiation of new ideas. 



Today, I will share with you a bird's eye 7iew of a developing 
schema we hope to use all year and iii5)rove through action 

Aquatic Area 

The Aquatic Area will receive brief attention today, not 
because it is any less iniportant, but I realize that only 
few of you may have this type of facility available. Ours is 
1909 vintage, but its hand made filters respond nobly to 
tender loving care* 

Your attention is called to the Aquatic Area Guidelines 
included in your packet and color coded green* The all 
pervading goal is comfort in the water, and achievement of the 
ability to move one's self effectively in different directions 
and through space in the water. The child's attention in 
the Aquatic Area is also focused on relevant sensory input, 

but frequently this can occur only when the child has reached 
a level of comfort in the water and confidence in himself and 
his teacher. 

The four major experience areas, adjustment, face in the 
water, propulsion, and entry ar3 used simultaneously vlth most 
children. The sequential ejcporiencos listed xmder each are 
task oriented from sin5)le to complex. In no way do we 
approach the Aquatic Area as a •^Learn to Swim" segment of the 
D.M.E. Program. Many children do in fact accou^lish recognizable 
swimming strokes. Even a few earn a beginning swimner card 
when their D^M.E. Aquatic Achievements match the A.fl.G. 
requirements. 

Gymnasium Area 

Why does one choose to use certain experiences over 
others in any program, pre-school or elementary level? This 
is a question frequently raised by teachers in the field, 
particularly during the past four years, and asked no less by 
myself since the inception of our D.M.E. program. 

Beginning with the question, "what kinds of experiences 
will elicit attention to relevant sensory input?'' we have 
gradually evolved a schema that shews promise with much additiomL 
work needed, are using three major areas or categories of 



movement tasks: (1) Interception-Projection; (2) Stability 
to Instability; and, (3) Body Awareness. 

The Interception-Pro^l ect ion area has two independent, 
but integrative factors. Interception in this context refers 
to use of the limbs or total body to receive the force of 
varied size, shape, and weight objects. Variables include 
spf^vd, distance, height, angle* A few sample objects include 
a balloon, swinging cloth dummy, bowling ball, and football* 
Projection refers to use of the limbs or total body to propel 
an object through space be it the body or some object. These 
two factors may be practiced independently or xntegratively. 

The area of Stability to Instability also has two factors. 
First is the control of one's body with a very stable base 
of support on a continuum to near instability. How close to 
instability can a child be and still have oontroX of his body 
in a movement task. Second is the factor of the equipment 
providing a surface from stability to gradual ins' ability. 
These two factors, body control-on varied a^uilibrium surfaces-- 
are not mutually independent. 

In Body Awarenes s, the last area, we are presently 
concerned with only two dimensions. These are (l) the knowledge 
of where one's body is in space; and (2) adjustment to space 
required by one's own body. (This might better be termed 
body spatial awareness.) 

Time does not peznnit extended examples in each of these 
major areas which form the rationale for experiences or tasks 
designed for inclusion in the program. It should be noted that 
within each area tasks are normally rated from single to coziiplex. 
Complexity is partially determined by the number of modalities 
required; descriminate power needed; and use of prior information. 
Please turn to the white page in the packet. This incomplete 
sample sub-schema of the stability to instability area will 
provide you with some notions. of task complexity as determined 
by use of the body and nature of the equipment. Sequence 

difficulty in regard to body use is Illustrated at the top of 
the page, reading from left to right. Sequence difficulty 
Inherent in the equipment is reflected on the left side of the 
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page reading from top to bottom. The floor provides the 
most stable surface, and the cable drum provides an almost 
unstable surface with its constant movement. The developmental 
concept of task difficulty can be foxind in each piece of equip- 
ment. Child A who can cope with only a relatively stable 

surface and only with his total body can utilize the same 
piece of equipment as Child B who has achieved excellent 
control. (exaii?)le maze walk and doubles hop). However, 
Child A probably should not attempt even the simplest task 
on the Bongo Board, whereas Child B may be near the siii5)le 
task end of that piece of equipment as coxiq)ared with the 
Floor Board. 

To add to your bird's eye view of the program, I have 
prepared a film which will illustrate some of the concepts ♦ 
underlying the rationale for program experiences. I wish to 
emphasize that these films were made at random on the third 
day of this semester's program. Exploratory behavior and 
children and teachers getting to know each other are still much 
in evidence. I call your attention to the brief film outline 
on the yellow color page. The chronological ages cited are 
used for your reference only. Viewing Guide. 

TA SK ANALYSIS 

The task is critical J ^ftiat do yoix want the child to 
achieve or experience? Instead of selecting a task such as 
walking a balance beam obstacle course and then deciding how 
to use it, try another approach, v^hat movement behavior do 
you wish to elicit. In the case of our schema, which sensory 
modalities do we want utilized. Suppose you want a child to 
attend to auditory input as a principle means of juding weight 
and speed of an on-coming object. You may be fortunate to have 
a "Beep" ball, originally designed for blind children* 
Otherwise, construct a tube or trough with material such as 
tin or hard plastic that will be sound producing, particularly 
with balls having sound producing covers, c.g.f whiff leball 
or plastic golf ball. As a child practices catching a ball 
rolling down the trough, si^it unseen, he soon relies on 




sound as his only moans of inf orroation. 

I have selected from another rilui of ours a few scenes 
which illustrate the importance of the nature of the task. 
The procedures for task development are as follows: 

1* Describe the movement behavior desired. 

2. State the one or two concepts most important in the 
task, 

3. >/hich sensory modalities should the task require the 
child to use to achieve success, 

l^.. Is the task sufficiently challenging for this childV 

5. Can the equipment and task be modified to accommodate 
a wide developmental range somewhere in the 2-6 year 
span if not the entire four years? 

Please turn to the green color pac^e on Task Analysis 
Film Outline. This information may help you view this short 
sequence in a different manner^ These scenes are from a long 
film, gym and pool, and they were specifically planned rather 
than taken from the program. 

In each one of the tasks viewed, it was first decided 
what behavior and sensory modali ty input were we seeking. 
Then, the tasks were designed and equipment followed. It was 
either selected from available items, or obtained or constructed 
for the particular task. 

flecalling the white sample schema sheet, the same 
procedure was followed with one exception. The equipment was 
pre-selected and ranked from stable to unstable to provide 
a sequential order of difficulty in changing surfaces, 

EVAUTATION 

•'How do we know?** is now one of the most frequently 
asked questions of persons working in this area. Once again, 
there is little precedence from the literat\xre to aid us in 
selecting appropriate evaluation instruments. 

Reports of a potpourri of studies of motor achievement 
of young children, ages two to six, were published between 
1930 and 1937. An analysis of each one readily pin points 
their deficienctes in regard to my concerns for assessing the 
perceptual process as a function of motor performance. Even 



perfonnance noj?ins on movoment patterns are essentleilly xaissing. 
Time does not permit a full discussion today of this very 
important aspect of a movement program for pre-school age 
children. 

I do wish to share, howevei; with you the major hypotheses 
I have developed for use in the research design of our D.M.E, 
Trogram: 



1. Children who participate in a long-term perceptual 
motor enrichment program during the pre-school years 
vrill exhibit a greater proficiency in the performance 
of selected movement tasks during those years 

than will children who have not had the advantage of 
participating in this program. 

2. The concept of self in movement in selected emeriences 
will increase in a positive direction as the child 
participates in a long-term perceptual motor 
enrichment program. These increases in positive self 
concept in movement will be greater than those 
exhibited by children who have not had the advantage 

of participating in this progreim. 

3. Children who participate in a long-term perceptual 
motor enrichment program will exhibit achievement of 
hi f^her levels of performance in selected movement 
patterns than those exhibited by children who have 
not had the advantage of participating in this 
program. 

These final hypotheses essentially were derived from 
many sources, with the observational method as the primary one. 
AS you well know, the progress observed over time and children 
contributes greatly to strong beliefs often developed concerning 
the beneficial effects of a program such as this. Even 
systematic observational recordings of achievement are not 
sufficient evidence of the efficacy of this program. A strong 
hunch that it ^'does something for the child" must meet the 

scientific test. 

Therefore, you can well understand that with this 
insistence on appropriate research guidelines coupled with the 
virtual absence of valid instrumentation why we are slow to 
publicize specifi c results. Yes, we have, as one newspaper 
reporter stated, "mounds of data," but it can only serve as 



pilot information at thia stage. Several of us are in various 
stages of instrunentatlcn development, Meantdiile, we continue 
to refine current evaluation methods used in the program. 



nEROEFEm^MOTOR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS FOR CHXIARBR 
WITH LEAJRHim DISABILITIES 



Dr. Slner Kane 
Director of Windward School 
White Plains » New York 

Thle subject of perceptual -motor programs and learning disabi- 
lities raises two questions. What are perceptual -doctor detrelopoent 
programs and who and what are children with learning disabilities? 
There are some distinctions between deficits and disabilities. One 
of the possible disabilities is neurological aamage. As we deal with 
children we need to consider them as having an input system and an in^ 
tegration system^ and an output system. The izq>ut system consists of 
the sensory modalities by which we receive sensation and information. 
Integration is what happens to this sensory stimulation to give it 
meaning and the expressed is a function of the output system. If 
there is neurological damage very likely we are dealing with a de- 
ficit or dysfunction In the integration system. Neurological dys- 
funeticn either by virtue of damage ^ birth trauma or genetic stziic- 
ture. We also have a vast category of orthopedic ally handicapped in- 
dividuals who possess primarily output deficits^ as well as some input 
deficits^ but not necessarily the integration. Furthermore, there 
are other children who are unable to learn because of a deep emo- 
tional disturbance. The tera-leamlng disability- will not apply 
to those cases except to a mild degree. I feel that when used in 
school, the term-learning disability- like dyslexia, is fast becoming 
a catch all label. While we can not categorize a specific disability 
we can diagnose with Bome precision. When we attenqpt to say the 
child has a learning disability, as used in school, it generally means 
these childz^ by some criteria are not adjudged to be successful 
learners. They are poor learners, slow learners, and most typically a 
'disabled reader." Children who by all measures of potential should 
learn but who are not learning as well as their classmates because 
of Inadequate development in one ox more of the sensory mechanisms have 
a learning disability. Their input system is not functioning as well 
as it should be and this is the dynamics of the concept of readiness. 
Children are very stubborn little creatures; they will not learn until 
they are ready to learn. The higher the level of integration of the 
sensory modalities, the greater the readiness for learning. Thus 
they will tend to learn at a more rapid rate and at a deeper level of 



understanding and retention. How can motor development programs in- 
fluence each of these different areas of readiness? When did speech 
become a sense modality? Children utilize tactile and kinesthetic 
input and deal vrith vision, vrhich is one of the major themes of my 
discussion this morning. Since it's estimated that 80J^ of everything 
young people learn is learned visually, this has some important con- 
sequences and implications for physical education as well as the 
other disciplines. Vision is the dominant linear modality, but 
vision is very illusive. There is a difference between sight and 
vision: sight refers to the functioning of the organ - the eye; opera- 
tionally how well it operates as an organic entity; how well it re- 
ceives information; how well it is working is sight. Vision is the 
interpretation of sight, the attachment of meaning to what is seen 
in the retina and transmitted to the brain; an instantaneous match- 
ing process taking place. The brain conducts a search of the infor- 
mation in the brain to match what just went in and to give it meaning. 
Vision is meaning and understanding of islght. Those of you who deal 
with children in education are potentially the strongest contributor 
to the learning process. Vision in this sense is of extreme inpor- 
tance to the physical educator. Ue have clinical evidence that chil- 
dren with half a brain (literally) could function. This is the bio- 
logical concept of homeostasis whereby the body retrains itself in 
functional equilibrium. So if a deficit develops in one area there 
is a tendency to develop a plus in another modality. The audition 
of the blind becomes more acute. 

Next some pronouncement of understandings in the field of learn- 
ing theory: First, there is little, if any, learning without move- 
ment. Secondly, there is a unity to the human being; the more in- 
tegrated the unit the higher the level of set for learning. Now 
what v/ill perceptual --motor programs do? They do not attack cognitive 
learning nor do they deal with acquisition of skills. They do not 
deal with higher levels of abstraction. They do not deal with avia- 
tions, with the uorld of ideas. What they do is to set a seed bed 
for learning and once this readiness is produced; the unity of hu- 
mans is right for learning. One of the first things we do in edu- 
cation is to ask children to sit still and pay attention. The child, 
however, may be physiologically and neurologically incapable of sit- 
ting still for very long. Children who are excessive movers, who 
have short attention spans, many times lack the ability to coordinate 
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movements in sequence* ' Next, we want children to know where they are. 
We live in a space-time world, children need help to keep from being 
literally *Lost in Space." Where are they? Hew will they go from 
here to some place else? This takes us to the concept of directiona- 
lity. We confuse children all the time when we ask them to point up 
or down. Up is over our heads or over the object. Up is a unity. 
It's consistent and that's cfhat we need to have children learn. Why 
do we need directionality? In our country we read from left to right. 
Is reading from left to right biologically natural? Is this physio- 
logically a preference? The Gesell Institute states that there is 
no biological preference to processing visual information from left 
to right. If this were not true many countries in v/hich the language 
reads frcm right to left would be in trouble* Thus, di ^ctionality 
is a learned process and therefore can be taught. Biologically we 
are foresighted v/ith ti/o kinds of eye movements. There is no mus- 
cxilar connection via the nervous system and yet they work together. 
Some children need help in developing the use of two eyes as a team. 
The lack of developed of coordination between both eyes can result in 
amblyopia (the lazy eye) in which the child tends to depend on the 
U55e of one eye. Our function is to develop efficiency in eye coor- 
dination and then the integration of matching between systems. Can 
you hear what you see and see v/hat you hear and tan they be matched; 
A child in 3rd grade who reads orally and uses finger as a pointer 
for each word when he is supposed to read silently with no pointer 
is telling the teacher "l don't know where I am in space, I need 
to find and keep myself comfortably in one area of space by using 
my finger. I have a tactile reminder of where these words are. 
Second, I don't have enough confidence in these things so I have to 
translate it into sounds so I can check the meaning of what is coming 
in this way. So he's making a loop system between seeing and hearing 
€Uid hearing and understatnding and he trusts hearing more than the 
eye movements at this point. He may also have had trouble in moving 
his eyes so he uses his finger because these skills are not highly 
developed he will have difficulty benefiting from reading. The 
struggle of the mechanics in reading Is obvious in this child. Ori- 
entation in space, directionality, eye movement skills, hand -eye 
coordination and peripheral awareness are important learning. 
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The child with preservation problems has this problem. Figure 
ground configurations are underdeveloped in this child. The Russians 
say that all learning is motorically based unlike our view of the 
psycho-analytic view of intelligence. Evidence suggests that the 
Russian* s point of reference may be right. Hedge in Canada found 
that the more stimulation given to an infant in the form of light, 
sound, feel, smell, etc. tended to develop the brain faster and the 
nerve cells develop at a faster cuid more significant rate. It v/as 
found that myelin was produced at an increased rate in these children 
of high stimulation* Hedge is telling us that we have a new defi- 
nition of intelligence. Intelligence may turn out to be nothing 
more than the measurement of the efficiency of the human body. 

(Slides and a narration composed this portion of the presentation) 
Finally I want to impress on you what we ask children to do in 
the world of academia. We ask children to cope successfully with 
different functional forms of symbols such as manuscript writing, 
- upper case, and lower; algebra symbols; arithmetic symbols; and musi- 
cal notations. Children live in a world of symbols and unless they 
can cope with them they are in trouble. To help them to cope we must 
xinderstand that the body functions as a unity so that all these sen- 
sory modalities have to be interrelated. Of these modalities, vis ion 
Is the primary modality and to develop vision the teacher Is in the 
best position. Me have to give youngsters developmental opportuni- 
ties or have them toss bean bags cross-handed across midline of the 
body as well as straight and sidev/ays. There are many activities, the 
point is that the success in the gym is the best guarantee of readi- 
npos for academic performance in the classroom. Those of you who 
have had anything to do with movement education, which is the core 
of all this, can I think first be congratulated ajid secondly can more 
readily see the relationship between children with learning disa- 
bilities and the importance of motor development programs. 
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PLAY AS A MEDIUM FOR LEAflNING 

by 

Mai?y W. Moff itt 
Professor of Education, Queens College 
City University of New York 

Play has been created by children. It appears in familiar 
forms all over the world with but slight variations due to 
cultural differences. Everywhere, heal tt(y children play with 
water, sand, sticks and stones. They ciimb, throw, JuMp, 
collect, match and sort objects they find around them. They 
create or convert >diat is at hand for play purposes. The 
children in Samoa select episodes from the adult world to 
dramatize in the same way that American, Australian or 
European children dramatize what they see. 

The whole truth about what purpose play serves in the 
development of young children is still tinknown but it appears 
that the value of play is more far-reaching than we yet 
realize. Gradually, we are learning that play contributes to 
the complex growth patterns that enable every child to become 
a functional human being. 

Play activities provide for "information-seeking*^ behavior, 
have known for a long time that play is a powerful inner 
force through which a child reaches out to interact with his 
enviromnenc involving movement and different sensory modes. 
He seems to learn more when he can move around, handle and 
manipulate objects. Through such sensory -motor activities, 
he learns much about the properties of matter and finds 
ways to adapt to a complex environment through experiences 
related to cause and effect. Children who are prevented 
from having a wide range of sensory-motor experiences in these 
early years, due to illness, over-protection or for other 
reasons, are not likely to develop certain kinds of percepto- 
cognitive information in the same way later on. Yet, there 
is an increasing pressure to curtail children's natural 
avenues for learning by restricting them more and more to 
passive behavior such as sitting and listening. Yes, even 
drugs are being given to quiet down the so-called hyper-active 
child when perhaps he may be responding only to hia body's 
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need for movement. When adults attempt to impose restraints 
on movement to teach academic learnings instead of providing 
for active play, it often forces a child into what seems to 
be disobedience that results in further restriction of his 
movements* 

Play provides for maturational needs of a body, rapidly 
changing in size and proportion to achieve balance and 
coordination* As a child climbs, runs, jxiinps, crawls, rolls 
and moves about in space, he has to make many modifications 
to the pull of gravity \rtiich affects his balance, distance 
and depth orientation and general movement pattern**. Play 
provides practice of many different patterns of muscular 
movements that brings nerves, bones and muscles into harmonious 
control. When a child is able to achieve mastery of his body 
and direct it for his purposes, he develops an image of 
himself as a learner and a doer. This concept of self, in 
turn, becomes a vital force in both acquisition of knowledge 
and personality development. 

Play provides opportunities for children to interact 
freely with one another as they verbalize thoughts, convey 
impressions and comnunicate ideas to others # Learning to 
work together on common projects or in solving problems and 
learning to play together is inq^ortant for developing creative 
and cooperative individuals. Yo-ung children are generally 
egocentric. If formalized work is imposed too early requiring 
them to wo:rk quietly by themselves, they are denied opportunities 
for active socialization that is needed for total development. 

Unfortunately the word "play" suggests different ideas 
to different people. Often there is an attitude that is a 
carry-over of *'puritanism^' when play was considered to be 
frivolous or even sinful. The lack of understanding about 
the value of play in education causes some parents and educators 
to insist upon the elimination of play activities. The concept 
of school for many of these adults is that of children sitting 
quietly at desks learning to print letters, numbers and to 
mouth words from a book. Since children are going to school 
earlier, this formal concept of schooling is being imposed 
earlier, when many yo^mg children have not developed the 
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perceptual-motor skills needed for the academic tasks imposed 
upon then. It does little good for a child to struggle 
to write numbers when he cannot deal with objects in different 
spatial relationships. Reading, while desirable, may impose 
a problem because he has not developed focal patterns needed 
for rhythinic scanning. Iftien children have not developed the 

proper skills for certain tasks, they often become discouraged 

and stop trying. 

^/hat must a child learn in these early yecu?3 for him to 

be successful in later school years? Dr. Katrina deHirsch^ 

in her book, Pr-edictinp; Reading Fai lu ire3» indicates that 

many difficulties in learning arise from poor perceptual, 

motor and language development in the early years. Leaj^ning 

perceptual skills is not to be confused with learning 

information, however, if a child does not develop certain 

perceptual skills, his ability to learn information may be 

affected. Therefore, it is important that programs for young 

children will include those activities that will help children 

develop the skills they need for the tasks of learning to 

read, write, compute and comprehend other school subjects. 

There is accumulative evidence that such programs will plan 

for vigorous physical play, painting and drawing, construction 

of all kinds, work with sand, clay, manipulative materials of 

various types, and singing and dancing. It is these play 

activities that will help in the development of the neuro- 

physiological and psychological aspects of. readiness to 

deal with the academic ta^ks later on. If a child's perceptual 

fxinctioning is adequate, perhaps there will be less need&r 

remedial help in the future. 

Relationship of Flay Activities 
to Perceptua l -Motor bevelopmen t 

The following schematic drawing is an attei?5)t to show the 
relationship of different play activities to perceptual -motor 
development, and cognitive development that are necessary for 



de Hirsch, Katrina. Predict ing Heading; Failure . Harper & 
Row. New York, 1966. 
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success In academic subjects « 

Both Bruner and Piaget have e:cpressed the point of view 
that multi-sensory experiences obtained through environmental 
encounters with the concrete, three-dimensional world are 
important. It is through sensory experiences that children 
build a repertoire of '^referents" that can be used for inter- 
pretation of new experiences. These referents form a basis 
for classifying information and the child indicates this by 

saying, "It is like....'' 

Bruner explains learning in three modes as concrete or 
real, ikonic or imagery, and symbolic representation. For 
example, a cup has many dimensions. It may be big, little, 
blue, etc., but with many experiences with various kinds of 
cups a child begins to generalize about cups as "cupness." 
Thus he may carry a mental image of a container referred to 
as a cup in his mind. Later, the mental image helps him to 
recognize a picture of a cup or the word synibol of "CUP*' 
as representing the object. 

Piaget has explained the relationship of sensory 
experiences to leetrning as assimilation-accomodation. Children 
take in or assimilate stimuli and as they act on it, or 
accomodate it to their conceptual structure they are now able 
to assimilate new stimuli and in this manner a meaningful 

schema or concept is developed. It must be remembered that 
a concept is never complete but may be expanded through new 
information and new experiences. 

The many aspects of sensory experiences are processed 
through observing, comparing, classifying, ordering, inter- 
preting, summarizing and imagining. Each of these processes 
is an integral part of the way a child acts upon the stimuli 
he receives, as a child develops his language and is able 
to speak about what he sees, hears, feels, tastes and smells, 
he extracts meaning from his experiences, which in turn helps 
him to build his cognitive structure in various v;ays. 

As one can see from the schematic drawing, there is a 
circular relationship of the parts that make up the whole. 
Each is dependent upon other parts. Play activities provide 
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the momentum through which a child can make a more balanced 
thrust towards maturation. It has been recognized for a long 
time that there is a close relationship between perceptual 
development and school achievement. If a person selects 
any one of the subject areas and asks the question, "What 
does & Child need for success in this area?", he is struck by 
the fact that all of the above mentioned activities are 
basic to learning to read, write, for \mder standing science, 
mathematics, social studies and other areas. 

An attempt will be made to describe in more detail, 
the specifics of percepto-cognitive development and the 
activities that may be important in each area as shown on 
the schematic repreisentation. 

PERCEPTO-MOTOR SKILLS 

Body In.' age - L aterality is an internal realization that the 
body has spatially oriented parts such as a right and left 
side, a front and a back, which must be coordinated. A child 
must sense that he is an object in space and that he takes 
up a certain amount of space. The body may be used to measure 
space as a child finds out where he can reach, step, jximp 
and what he can get into, through and around. Neuro-rauscular 
control is promoted as a child assumes various positions 
and when he propels his body through space in different ways. 
Directionality is an external referent by which the child 
learns to use the horizontal and vertical coordinates in 
the environment for relating himself to other objects in space. 
His eye must accomodate to space at various focal points such 
as near, mid and far areas. Some children have trouble 
adjusting to the illusion of size related to distance. The 
airplane which is seen as large on the ground is explained to 
be "shrinking" when seen as a tiny object in the sky. 

Motor Patterns - Running, jumping, skipping, creeping, throwing 
and the like requires balance, control and muscular strength. 
Bones and muscles grow according to usage. The muscles are 
arremged in pairs and must be used to develop reciprocal 
action that is necessary for efficient movement. Many 
movements fiu*e dependent on hand-eye coordination . All kinds 
of manipulative skills involve the extension of the body 
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through the use of tools. Certain ocular patterns are a 

port of hand-eye coordination. Both eye focus and eye following 

are important, '^ere does he look? Does the eye follow 

the hand in a rhythxnic fashion? Many activities such as 

painting, pushing a small truck along the floor, steering 

a bicycle, bouncing, throwing and rolling a ball provides 

for near focus and eye following patterns. 

PERCEPTION OP SPACE 

Measurement - A child must acquire spatial accomodations 
for objects in relation to other objects in a variety of 
ways. Comparative forms require a referent when differentiation 
is made for how long, how high, how deep and the like. 

Position - Up, down, above, under, aside, below, in the 
middle, are but a few of the words that are used to designate 
position of objects in relation to other objects. A child 
needs to learn how to organize objects and himself in 
space by the positions so designated. 

PIGUflE-GAOUND 

Figure-ground is a term applied to the way a child selects 
a certain stimulus from a complex background by ignoring all 
other stiimili. Perception of form, texture, smell and taste* 
is dependent upon what a child picks out to attend to. Some 
part will stand out as "f igural" and details noted while the 
background will tend to fall back and lack clarity. Ability 
to concentrate is related to how long a child can attend 
to a specific configuration. 

Configuration - A child needs to have a clear image or a 
basic, configuration of an object if he is to make some 

differentiation of it from among other material. Special 
problems may arise in figure-ground differentiation when items 
are embedded in extraneous detail or only partial figures 
are shown. Children are often asked to select a particular 
item from a picture with many other details. Il a child 
does not understand how to use certain clues or he lacks 
a clear image of the object, the task may cause some difficulty 
for him. There is some relationship between motor development 
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and figure-groxind differentiation because it has been found 
that children score poorly on figure-ground if their motor 
development is poor. Language disorders may eu'ise, too, from 
inability to hear sounds distinctly which is another form of 
figure-ground differentiation. 

Symbolization - A child needs to have some experience with 
concrete objects if he is to fully recognize its symbolization. 
Some children have difficulty in recognizing specific symbols 
due to inexperience in handling, seeing or hearing. Painting 
is an activity that is particularly useful for learning 
symbolization. Through painting and drawing, a child may 
learn that he can represent the three-dimesnional world 
through line and form and thus develop his own symbols. Clay 
is another media that may be user* for this purpose. When a 
child makes his own symbols, he cem better accept the symbols 
of mathematics and those used to represent sounds for reading. 

'vfflOLE-PART LEARNING 

Learning to see the parts or elements that make up the 
whole is related to reading and other academic skills. Young 
children tend to see the whole rather than the parts although 
some children may see some small detail. Piaget speaks of this 
tendency as "centration'' or in other words, he tends to 
become fixed on one element within the whole. On the other 
hand, if two shapes are similar but differ only on interior 
detail, children may fail to see the interior detail as part 
of the whole pattern. 

Reading, for instfiince, requires the skill of looking 
at individual letters and then at the word as a whole. Some 
children learn to identify words by configuration or shape 
of the word while others look at the elements or individual 
letters and them at the whole word. There are many activities 
that are related to whole-part learning. Constiniction of all 
kinds such as block-building, woodworking, collage, painting 
are some of the activities that require the child to assemble 
or note discrete parts that make up the larger whole. Taking 
aoart and putting together provide opportunities for learning 
to look at sequence and order of parts as they relate to each 
other. 



CLASSIPICATIOF-^SERIATION 

Classification and soriation are cognitive processes 

that result from a child's ability to perceive the attributes 
of various kinds of materials and organize them in some class 
or category. Many concepts in science and mathematics are 
dependent upon the ability to place objects in various kinds 
of categories or put them in ordered arrangments. Activities 
for matching and sorting of a wide variety of objects for size, 
shape, texture and the like are essential and involve per- 
ceptual acuity. 

LANCTJAGE DEVELOPMENT 

Lsinguage and thought are closely allied. As children 
work and play they learn to talk about the attributes of objects 
and describe what they are perceiving. The English language, 
of course, has its own word order and the child learns to 
transform the syntax in various ways. Actual experience pro- 
vides for ideas associated with that experience that help to 
build meaning for the words he hears and learns to use. 

COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 

Basically, cognitive development is composed of ideas 
or concepts. These may be both quantitative (many, more, few, 
numerical, etc.) and qualitative (warm, cold, rough, smooth, 
etc.). As children build concepts about their world, they 
build on past experiences and understandings. Bruner speaks 
about learning as '^continual deepening of one^s understanding 
...that comes from lesirning to use ideas in progressively more 
complex formsl." Leaiming proceeds in a spiral order, a 
child can learn something new because he has a schema into 
which the new information may be fitted. 

The schematic drawing attempts to show the relationship 
of processes, perceptual intake, language and cognitive 
development in a circular fashion as indicated by the lines. 
Each part is related to the other. 



bruner, Jerome^ The Process of Education . Harv€U7d Press, 
Massachusetts, 1966. p. 13* 
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ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 

It should be noted that the skills for academic learnings 
are the same as those that are found in the schema under 
perceptual development. It is in5)ortant, therefore, to 
provide the kinds of activities that are iii9)ortant for the 
development of perceptual skills. It has bean noted that if 
a child does not succeed in learning to read, for instance, 
that he is referred to the remedial teacher who frequently 
has to work with perceptual deficiencies before the child can 
progress with the task of reading. 

It is apparent that many of the activities that are 
called "play" are di3?ectly related tc the development of various 
kinds of skills that children need for achieving success in 
academic subjects. Nothing has been found to take the place 
of play and interest and mental energy when a child becomes 
involved in working with materials and pursuing his ideas. 

Play activities should be planned to provide for optimal 
learning conditions. This means that materials should be 
well selected, strategically placed for good use. Adequate 
amounts should be provided so that children may work without 
the frustration of waiting too long for turns. Time for play 
is essential. However, this does not mean that children will 
work at academic work and then have ten or fifteen minutes of 
"free play." It means that teaching becomes a process of 
diagnosing the needs of children and planning for individual 
progress in a total program. 

Children need and respond to activities that contribute 
to both perceptual and conceptual learning. This demands 
that the environment present challenge to children. When there 
is no challenge, attention deteriorates or fluctuates with 
the result that learning may be affected. 

Pestalozzi said in 1802, ''Thus to instruct Man is nothing 
more than to help human nature develop in its own way and the 
art of instruction depends primarily on harmonizing our message 
and demands we make upon the child with his power at the 
moment^ 
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CHIUD STUDY AND IHSTRUCTIOIIAL TEAM 
PANEL DISCUSSION 



Dr. Wunderlich - Pediatrician 

The unity of the child and the need and iii^ortance of a unitary 
View of children will he stressed throughout this panel discussion. 
The child's hody^ perscmality^ and learning occur as different but 
related manifestations of the same individual. An important fuctor 
in the effectiveness of that individual as a learner^ t.B a person, is 
his history of past and present illness. Teachers and physicians 
should be more concerned with subtle ongoing disease « not just the 
1050 or 205^ of children who have chronic or handicapping conditions. 
Recogniting acute diseases is liXe seeing the top of an iceberg; the 
largest part is submerged and not easily identified. Three of these 
subtle^ frequently identified problems are nutrition^ allergies^ and 
infections. The closing point is th&t teachers must know the past 
medical and educational history of the child > not only for this 
school year but from birth. A careful detailed analysis of events 
of a child's past life can often provide the key to management of 
present problems. 

Dr. Grossman - Child Psychiatrist 
Fr<M my experience as a child psychiatrist in evaluating and 
treating children suffering from meu^ types of learning disabilities. 
I have observed deficits which were associated with minimal cerebral 
dysfunction^ hyperkinetic s:ndrome. Frequently accompanying secondary 
symptcxns of behavior disorders^ emotional problems^ low self-esteem^ 
poor self -concept > frustration^ and poor interpersonal social re- 
lationships have also been observed. The child with a visual -motor 
or visual-spatial -perceptual problem which goes unrecognizbd or 
without remediation usually is stigmatized and rejected so he gives 
up on his school work and on himself ^ too. Rather than not beimc 
noticed at all« he attracts negative attention through recognition 
as a "bad child." The converse of primary or specific learning disa- 
bility associated with secondary emotional difficulties is primary 
emorlonal disturbance associated with secondary learning disabilities. 

Children may show an inhibition of learning as a result of early 
childhood experiences in the family^ especially from the person who 
Is responsible for caring for the child as an infant. In clarification^ 
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the child transfers his attitudes and feelings from this person to 
'-'his teacher, the parent surrogate. The child may sha? charactera- 
logic disturbances associated with learning such as fear of harsh, 
-punitive, strict, rigid, or authoritarian figures like some teachers; 
a fear of competing, or aggression on the part of his peers. In 
this case a child's pa;er struggle with his parents transfers to the 
school or social situation. Overprotectlon may lead to a low frus- 
tration tolerance level vhlch can render the child unable to meet 
the challenge of the pressure and stress of school or his capacity 
for competition. Another facet of this problem is a soclo-cultural 
factor; the case rhere the family-home situation does not provide 
the support or guidance for the child as readiness or incentive for 
learning. Children are dynamic individuals affected by many factors 
which often are taken for granted; the teacher must be awere of and 
able to offer development ally appropriate experiences for these 
troubled children. 

Dr. Melby - Optometrist 
My portion of this description of the varying roles of specialist 
in a team approach to learning will include a description of a pro- 
cedure for screening children -rith learning disabilities, a defini- 
tion of vision and a slide presentation. The test items or tasks 
the children are asked to perform are as follo-rs: 

a) vralking a balance beam 

b) hopping on right and left feet 

c) knov/ledge of directionality and body scheme control 

d) far-near eye movement 

e) reproduce geometric forms 

On the basis of these tests I have been able to differentiate 
betueen achieving and non-achieving children. 

Vision is more than visual acuity - 20/20 acuity. The optome- 
tric profession offers literature related to vision such as: 

What Does 20/20 vision Mean? 

A Dynamic Theory of Vision 

What learning Lenses Mean m the Beg in ning School Grades and TJhy 
Some of these topics which the optometric profession are exa- 
inlnlng are controversial and still being studied by the Optometric 
Er|c^®"^^°" Program. SLIDE PRESENTATION FOLLarED 
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Mrs. Cawthorne - Physical Therapist 
I am going to focus on some aspects of evaluation; they may be 
minor points but in my opinion they are certainly important points. 
-First vre have to look at the skill of the evaluator and hisAer 
ability to look at the child as a person, not Just as arms and legs. 
Often the evaluator will Jump to conclusions, such as when a child 
fails to balance for 10 seconds. The interpretation could be that 
the child has a balance problem ;;hen the child may have weak ankles 
or could have stepped on a nail and this bothered his performance 
but he v/as afraid to tell you. 

An evaluation shoiad include balance, gross-motor, fine-motor, 
directionality-laterality, and coordination items. In addition, I 
include measures of posture, sensory functioning, body awareness, 
and rhythm and timing. I think all of these aspects of perceptual- 
motor ability are real necessities, not Just whether the child can 
hop or skip. 

In closing I want to speak against pass-fail scoring as a measure 
of performance. I think it is more important how he does it, rather 
than if he does it. If a child is able to balance on one foot for 
10 seconds but windmills his arm the whole time; I would say this 
child probably has a balance problem even though he managed to pass 
the test. 

It is important for us to take a good look at ourselves as 
evaluators and find out if we really are looking at the whole child 
as an integrated being and then look at contributions we can make 
to help the child function in a happier, more contented and functional 
state. 

Miss Ammons - Cognitive Evaluation Specialist 
I would like to point out that I am not a perceptual -motor 
specialist, rather, I am a specialist in cognitive skill and in- 
structional theory and assessment of cognitive skills. I am part of 
a team that is concerned '/ith children vrho have perceptual-motor 
disabilities. 

Learning, reading, and other cognitive skills are not only in 
the cognitive domain, many of these things are partially in the 
psychomotor domain as well. Obviously, if the child does not ha/e 
cognitive skills - recall, classification, and so on - he is going 

erJc 
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^ to have trouble. But it also works the other way. If he does not 
have the psychomotor skills he is going to have trouble in reading. 

. Much the same thing goes for mathematics. 

My responsibility is to evaluate the child's cognitive skills 
and to provide information concerning the level of performance at 
which the individual is operating. By knov/ing whether the child is 
operating on a concrete level or an abstract level of intelligence 
an instructional prescription can be made and the teacher can move 
from that point. This is the contribution that a consultant in 
evaluation can bring to an instructional team. 

Virginia Gates - Reading Specialist 

As a reading specialist I am delighted about the national em- 
phasis that has been placed on reading. But I am also very much 
concerned that there may be too much wheel spinning without much 
fcn;ard progress if the responsibility is charged to the remedial 
reading specialist alone. 

Physical education teachers have a firm ground on which to 
contribute to a reading program. The trend to physical education 
in elementary schools is certainly one of the best educational 
movements in a long, long time. Speaking of movements. Dr. Getman, 
at the 1970 Perceptual-Motor Symposium in Cincinnati, said, "it is 
an impossibility in the human Deing or in anything else, as far as 
I knovr, to learning without movement." 

The reading specialist should start with a child at a level 
where success can be achieved, ^^ord attack techniques, vocabulary 
gro'.rth, and confidence in story comprehension are worked on but 
usually for only 2 to 3 hours per week for an individual child. The 
physical educator has much to contribute to the learning team as a 
person who teaches the child, not the subject. 

Critical reading diagnosis often indicates that a pupil lacks 
directional concepts, has v;eak lateral preference, is unaware of 
body space relations, is av;k\rard and has problems in sequencing 
concepts and organizing information. These are things done in 
physical education. These deficits are underlying causes or con- 
tributing factors to the symptoms of poor reading abilities. True, 
. perceptual-motor training is bridging the gap but for the younger 
CD?/-"^^'''^^®" developi:ig the necessary physical moving experiences so 
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•that left-right, top-bottom, front-back, over-under, above-belo\7, to- 
through, around -across, straight-circular, and other understanding 
are learned by the child from inside to outside. He learns by doing; 
. knot/ing hou a direction feels and \rhere it takes him. In body move- 
ment, he learns hovr to coordinate his hands and eyes, how to control 
fingers, uhat happens next, cause and effect association, estimates 
Of time, space, challenges, and limitations. You may note the simi- 
larity of some of this terminology to that used in courses called 
science, English, history, and math. But if a child has difficulty 
uith these learnings, how is he usually taught or retaught? Often 
through repetition of the same methods and materials which failed him 
in the first place. 

To return to the relationship of reading and physical education- 
how can a child interpret symbolic images if he is without a basic 
frame of reference learned through his own body movements? It seems 
to me that specialized expertise in physical movement is needed in 
addition or even prior to reading techniques. To site a case to 
illustrate the effectiveness of such cooperation, a teenaged girl 
fudged and treated as mentally retarded might have fallen even lower 
on the scale of intellectual ability had it not been for some very 
professional physical education help. No;; there was no miracle. The 
girl probably never even will approach the normal achievement levels 
for her age, but she has made dramatic enough improvement so that 
she is now at a beginning reading stage. Now it is true that this 
improvement was not accomplished as simply or directly as I've Just 
stated it; others were involved. A full team approach was involved 
to diagnose and decide treatment priorities. The girl's state of 
health was first ascertained. Certain recommendations t;ere made 
regarding allergies, for instance. A vision examination revealed 
the need for mildly corrective lenses. Psychological assistance was 
given in a few sessions vrith the family. The sensory motor per- 
ceptual training was begun after reading analysis found that even 
readiness skills were not feasible until a degree of motor coor- 
dination was attained. Uo\r quite a few school systems are forming 
such multi-disciplinary teams but they are for beginning elementary 
grades. It trill be some time before the effect is felt in the class- 
rooms, and meaiiwhile some child goes through the motions of learning 
letters and words in order to read. As long as he sees them as a 
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• spectator sees instead of as a participant, his progress will be 
slow, his learning vicarious and unsure. A working relationship 
between the physical education educator and the reading specialist 
can be a means by -..-hich the child can put it all together. 

Tfte panel wisely made concise presentations which allowed time 
for a very meaningfot exchange to occur between the panelist and 
conference participants. Due to the specific nature of the questions 
and replies they were not included in these proceedings. 
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PERCEPTaAL^MOTOR DEyELOPMBNT IN TEACHER PaSPAflATION PROGRAMS 



by 

Dr* Virginia R. Crafts 
Illinois State University 
Normal, Illinois 

In considering the perceptual -mot or development area in 
teacher preparation, there are a niimber of questions which 
must be asked. Among these, the following might be considered 
major: 

What is meant by perceptual -motor development? 

To what eegments of the population is this an area 
for educational concern? 

What do teachers need to know about perceptual -motor 
development? 

How can the area of perceptual -motor development be an 
integral part of a dynamic updated preparation program? 

How should teachers learn about the area? 

In relation to the first question, idiat is meant by 
perceptual-motor development, Cohen offers a definition of some 
worth: 

All of these functions of the body that have a voluntary 
couqponent and, of course, depend on some kind of sensory 
feedback and some kind of sensory perception prior to 
the motor act would fall into this category. It would 
be hard to think of a motor act that does not require 
either prior perceptual awareness of some kind of 
stimulation in the environment, or at least require 
some kind of sensory feedback during execution of a 
motion (1, p«85)« 

If one adds to this concept the idea that there is also 
a sequence of development which provides for an increase in 
skill and greater coxoplexity in function, the phenomenon of 
perceptual -mot or development is at least generally described. 

There are some educators idio feel that the linkage of 
such words as "sensory" or "perceptual" to the words "motor 
learning" is unnecessary; they prefer the term "motor learning" 
to describe the p\xrposeful integration of movement into 
effective patterns of action* Lookhart seems to take this 
position but she elaborates by saying that motor learning is 
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Inatlgated through sense receptors, both internal and external 
in nature, is integrated through the nervous system, and is 
modulated through the response mechanism into movement (5f p.35)» 
The involvement of sensory, perceptual, psychological and 
cortical mechanisms is hence recognized. To Lockhart, motor 
learning JLs perceptual -motor learning* For some persons, 
however, motor learning is more acceptably defined as relating 
to a sequential, orderly progression in fxmdamental movement 
patterns. 

It may seem a matter of semantics as to whether one uses 
tne term motor learning or the term perceptual -motor learning. 
It is probable, however, that the addition of the prefix, 
"perceptual" Vid the use of the hyphen have served to draw 
attention to the close relationship between perceptual activity 

and motor activity. For too long there has been attention 
given primarily to the mechanics of motor acts; now focus is 
also being turned to perception and to the interrelationship 
. . between perception and the motoi* act in describing how man 
leanis and responds during various maturational stages. 
Kephart^s concept that "meaningfulness is imposed upon 
perceptual stimulation through the observation of the perceptual 
data along with changes in the data as motor manipulation 
occurs," is the basis for what is being called "the perceptual- 
motor match" (1^., p. 29). Siii5)ly stated, the perceptual -mo cor 
match is the process of combining perceptual information and 
motor information into a meaningful whole. Thus it is, that 
within the phenomenon of growth and development, motor 
development and perceptual development mast of necessity be 
viewed not as completely discrete areas but rather as areas which 
overlap and interrelate. This point of view does not rule out 
consideration of perceptual development and of motor development 

as special fxmctions; as a matter of fact, a thorou^ know- 
ledge of each is necessary in order to understand the inter- 
relationship that can and does occur between them. Perception, 
or the act of perceiving, is generally considered to consist 
of the selection, organization, orientation, and interpretation 
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of sensory stiinuli so that meaning is given to the event or 
object involved; obviously, past experiences, as well as 
personal internal stimuli and external environmental stimuli 
are involved in the perceptual act. In relation to sports, 

Hubbard states that "perception, • .involves sensing environmental 
changes, discriminating essential cues, assessing their 
relative import, and selecting the most important action in 
terms of our own and our opponent's ability" (3f P* 125) • In 
general, it could be concluded tliat the goal is to develop 
the fully functioning person, development of the ability to 
perceive, to interpret, to relate and to at bach meaning to 
stimuli and the ability to move and respond through movement 
should proceed simultaneously as an ongoing experience. This 
kind of experience would then constitute perceptual -motor 
development • 

The second question I raxsed focused on identification of 
the segments of the population for whom perceptual -motor 
development should be an area of educational concern. Perhaps 

the best way to answer this question is to state that 14A1^T MOVES 
IN OTiaONMENTS FOR PAfiTICULAR PURPOSES. This concept does 
not refer to some of mankind but rather 3II of mankind - the 
man, the woman, the child, the wealthy, the poor, the strong, 
the gifted, the weak, the slow learner, the black, the white, 
the cardiac case, the emotionally disturbed. Each and every 
person upon birth, is thrust into the position of having to 
relate to one or more environments as he seeks to satisfy 
personal and social needs; he moves to survive, to discover and 
understand himself and his environment, to control and adjust 
himself and his environment and to communicate and express 
himself and fuli^ill his needs. Regardless of how well or how 
poorly a person is equipped to perceive himself and his world 
and to re^spond to them, he does find himself involved in the 
process. It is a universal occurrence. And thus it is that 

all segments of society must be cognizant of perceptual -motor 
development as an educational concern. The educational goal 

becomes that of helping all persons realize the fullest and 
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best perceptual-xnotor development possible within the limits 
imposed by iinalterable conditions. 

IVhat do teachers need to know about perceptual-motor 
development? It is becoming increasingly clear that not only 
all teachers but also any person who works with children, youth 
and adults in teaching, guidance, or rehabilitation roles 
should have a very solid foundation in growth and development • 
Secondly, as a part of that area or as a specialized experiex^ce 

offered in the physical education fiu?ea, there should also be 
strong emphasis upon the nature and role of normal perceptual- 
motor development and learning during the early years of life 
up to about age seven and formation of a basic and inclusive 
perspective about normal perceptual-motor development and 
learning for all ages. The raulti-diaoiplinary foundations of 
perceptual -motor development should be studied in relation to 
this end* Visual perception, Piaget's theory of cognitive 
development and movement patterns are part of this approach. 
^Third^ knowledge about deficit perceptual -motor development and 
learning is needed both on a broad basis and on a specific 
basis as it relates to the nature of the vocation which a 
particular teacher is pursuing. I believe these three areas 
can provide a base of understanding which all teachers should 
have, regardless of what they may be teaching. 

Additional background in the perceptual -motor area should 
be required in relation to the work which a teacher intends 

to do and the nature of the group or groups with whom the 
teacher will work; however, all of the perceptual -motor 
curriculum experiences offered at a university should be open 
to any teacher who wishes to elect for greater understanding. 
There are at least five areas which should be provided to 
permit the structuring of tailor-made professional programs 
vdiich will satisfy particular work demands: 

1. There should be provision for development of knowledge 
about and work with various types of perceptual- 
motor programs and assessment tools. This area 
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1. (continued) would Include physical education programs 
which have been structured to emphasize perceptual- 
motor development for the so-called normal, programs 
for the slow learners, the physically handicapped, 
the emotionally disturbed, the retardates, the 
deprived, Particuleu? attention to the promotion of 
ability to carry out curriculum development in relation 
to perceptual-motor programs for specific groups 
should be one of the major goals. A vary realistic 
understanding of the limitations and strengths of 

the available assessment tools and current programs 
is essential. 

2. As another area of concentration, knowledge of per- 
ception as a specific phenomenon is needed. It is 
probable that a number of different types of 
teachers would study in this area; perhaps this 
area should be required for all teachers. 

3. For those teachers \Aio will work in the movement 
area as a vocation, a thorough grounding in the 
nature and organization of human movement and the 
detailed study of the potential of man for movement 
are necessary. Included here are areas like physiology 
of exercise, kinesiology, motor learning, tests and 
measurements and anatomy. 

If* Experience in and with a variety of movement forms 
and activities and movement experiences which have 
particular einphases, for observation, performance 
and analysis purposes, and \mderstanding of the 
role of movement in man^s life and in the cultxire 
would round out the background needed for a quite 
basic understanding of the field of movement. 

5. In order to work effectively as teachers in the 

perceptual -motor area, tools for teaching are essential. 
The major focus for study and practical application 
is materials related to the nature of learning 
and to the promotion of opportunities for optimal 
learning. Areas might include programmed learning, 
teacher behavior, curriculum theory, behavioral 
objectives, eval^^ation, teaching approaches, 
technological apparatus and related learning 
systems, administrative principles and procedures, 
learning principles and philosophical positions. 
Wot the least of the goals sought is a philosophy 
of teaching which is primarily humanistic in nature. 

The incorporation of the perceptual -motor development 
area into teacher preparation programs can be done in many 
ways. 

The most traditional approach would be to add additional 
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courses or to insert the needed materials into existing courses. 
For the preparation program which is primarily a collection 
of courses, this might be most appropriate. 

Another appraoch might be to integrate various courses 
into a few co7 e courses; to a degree, the subject orientation 
is retained in such an approach but a common perspective is 

utilized to tie areas together. This approach is frequently 
known as the "integration approach" to curriculujs: constiniction. 
The University of New York at Brockport is currently offering 
an academic major in physical education which seems to utilize 
this typo of core approach. The basic core at Brockport consists 
of 1$ hours of core courses which focus on the study of 
phy:iical education~"Biological Perspective," "Psychological 
Perspective," "Socio-Cultural Perspective," 
"Philosophical Perspective," ''Seminar in Core Perspective." 
The basic core is required. In addition, students may choose 
15 hoiirs in the core, "Sports Science. * Whether perceptual- 
motor development is well eiT5)hasized in the cores is difficult 
to determine for there is not much detailed material to indicate 
what the exact content is currently in the various courses; 
however, with but liutle disruption, incorporation of many of 
the perceptual -motor development areas into the appropriate 
cores seems feasible. 

Another approach might bo to utilize the core idea but 
to focus upon major identifiable clusters of concepts as the 
basis for core courses; in addition to the development 
of a basic core, additional supportive cores are developed 
also as a general rule. An approach of this nature which has 
been developed at Illinois State University and initiated as 
a pilot program this year of 1971-72 uses a l^-hour required 
core of e:cperiences which focus on the primary concept, MAil 
MOVES IN E1^TVIR0!TMENTS FOR PURP0333. Key concepts have been 
identified and are the stirau^i for work within e four core 
areas. This 1^ hour core is considered to be the "movement 
discipline" core; at the present time there is also offered 



(1) a core consisting of a concvirrent sequence of physical 
activl*-ies related in terms of common elements and learning 
principles, and (2) a two course sequence core which focuses 
on the teaching-learning process and particular types of programs; 
this latter sequence is taken following three of the courses 
of the discipline core, is'inally, selection of courses in 
cognate fields is used. This is for purposes of providing 
supportive knowledge or specific depth of understanding in 
relation to specialized fields of study, particular types of 
peoples and/or situations, and facilitation of learning, 
llironghout the cores, related and extensive field work and 
internship involvement are to be utilized. It would seem that 
the majority of the materials in the perceptual-motor area 
can be handled in a meaningful way within this structure. 
Part of the merit of this type of program planning is the 
potential for flexibility; a wide variety of programs can be 
built around the basic discipline core. 

Variations of these three basic contemporary approaches 
to professional preparation are certainly acceptable for 
there is no such thing as one correct conceptual model or 
one correct subject-centered, course-oriented model or one 
integrated-approach model. Many of these approaches can be 
adapted to allow for a great deal of individualized learning; 
a systems approach would allow for such flexibility. 

The last question raised initially concerned the problem 
of how teachers should learn about the perceptual-motor area. 
It seems logical to say that in relation to the quality of 
learning desired in the Derceptual -motor area, the goal is 
the seane as for any other area of the curriculum--the goal is 
^'optimal learning.'* In formulating the kinds of learning 

conditions needed and the learning approaches to use in teacher 
preparation programs, an open and inventive mind coupled 
with the practice of herd assessment of the merits of various 
ideas are fundamental. As I frequently tell my students, all 
and any ideas about facilitation of learning should be con- 
sidered initially unless it is obvious that they (1) lead to 
subversive activity; (2) promote immoral or amoral behavior; 
(3) affect detrimentally the welfare and safety of students; 



or (Ij.) are In conflict vd.th philosophical beliefs and/or 
operational procedures practiced by the Institution In which 
one Is employed. In general^ however, one could state that 
methods of teaching which promote the structuring and inter-* 
relating of knowledges, skills., and appreciations are desirable; 
this concept is based on Bruner^s proposal that to know is to 
understand structure (2, pp. 17-32) • 

The utilization of actual true-life situations in agencies 
and community institutions, for field experiences and intern- 
ships and micro teaching and team teaching, is a most necessary 
aspect for learning in the perceptual-motor area; the ''real 
world'* must be experienced through guided observations and 
actual coping action if teachers are to set realistic goals 
and develop reallsltlc modes of behavior. 

There must also be some provision for open discussion 
and debate and individual probing in relation to observations, 
field trips, areas of study and other types of experiences; 
a seminar type class which is flexible as to nature, place 
and method of interaction serves this purpose well. 

'/hile it may already be obvious from prior remarks that 
the curriculum dealing with the perceptual -motor flu?ea must 
be interdisciplinary in nature, this approach for learning 
is so essential that it should be trentloned again; the plain 
fact is that no one discipline can )>rovide an optimal level 
in all the experiences and knowledgv<)s needed. 

Procedures for individualizing learning should be employed 
to the highest degree possible. A movement behavior laboratory 
for the study of movement would be helpful. The multi-media 
instznictlonal approach is also most worthy; it is characterized 
by such things as a "systems" organization, audio-tutorial 
learning, seminars, small discussion groups, extensive reading, 
programmed learning, contracting, goal setting with behavioral 

objectives, modular scheduling, mini courses, and use of 
computers in promoting learning. Essential to this approach 
and to the concept of individualizing learning is the provision 
of an independent study center equipped with tape recorders 
and tapes, 8 mm automatic projectors and cartridges, models 



for anatomy, kinesiology and physiology and other basic 
areas, periodic indexes and reference eund reserve books, 
microcard readers and a microcard libreiry, copies of outstanding 
articles, an overhead projector and transparencies, tape decks 
and tapes and closed-circuit TV. 

In conclusion let roe add Just two comments* There has 
been no attempt in this presentation to differentiate as to 
what specifically goes into in undergraduate program or into 
a graduate program* It would seem that all of the concepts 
and guidelines and principles presented could and should be 
used in structuring specific undergraduate and graduate 
programs • Of course, at the graduate level there would be 
more specialization along with considerable work in supportive 
fields. Secondly, while content and organizational and tech- 
nological devices assist in the promotion of optimsd learning, 
the attitude of the teacher may be, and freqiiently is, the 
factor which determines both the quality of and the degree 
to which persons learn. The humanistic teacher who has a 
zest for life and has faced himself squarely and believes that 
all people are important and are capable of learning may be 

the yeast that sets the mix a-bubbling. 

The words of Galileo are indeed true, I think--* ''You 
cannot teach a 'nan anything; you can only help him find it 
within himself.'* 
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PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR DEVELOPMENT IN THE PROGRAMS OP TEACHEK 

PREPARATION 



by 

Dr. Hubert A. Hoffman 
Physlc€tl Education Teacher Preparation 
University of South Florida 

Whenever you consider the professional preparation of teachers^ 
you always ask the question^ ''vrhat do teachers need to be prepared 
to do?" Examination of programs in teacher preparation makes it 
hard to really knou. 

There are three basic patterns of professional preparation 
for physical education teachers. Each is designed to meet specific 
certlfication reqtilrements. These patterns are programs leading to 
certification for secondary school teaching^ K-12 or K-l4, or elemen- 
tary school teaching* The K«12 pattern is the most ccMomonj but one 
must look cautiously at these programs, ^fhile many are truly K*12j 
others are secondary programs \flth an option to take one elementary 
physical education course and one-half of the students teaching at 
the elementary level to extend certification from grades 7-12 to 
K-12. 

A recent survey on professional preparation of elementary 
physical education specialists conducted by the Elementary School 
Physical Education Commission, Physical Education Division, AAHPER, 
collected some data concerned with perceptual -motor development. 
The follovjing questions vrere ask'id: 

If you have one general course in elementary school physical 
education, hm well prepared are your students to vrork pro- 
ductively vrlth children in these activities? 
The responses to perceptual -motor activities were: 
3% indicated (1) extremely well prepared 
365^ " " " " (2) adequately prepared 
2^jg ft ft ff It poorly prepared 

165^ " " " " (4) not prepared 
The average respc^se was 2. 8. This was the highest average response 
(lower averages indicate better preparation) except for Aquatics. 
Average responses ranged from 1.6 for Games and Sports to 3*3 for 
Aquatics. 
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Unfortunately, this one course approach is still all that most 
physical education majors have in their professional preparation. Of 
these, 605o are either poorly or not prepared to work productively with 
' children in perceptual -motor activities. 

In another question, an attempt was made to determine in v;hat 
courses the study of perceptual -motor activities for children v/as con- 
ducted. Persons answered the question only if they did not have one 
general elementary school physical education course. The results 
were that 23^ indicated that percepcual -motor activities were studied 
in a separate elementary course; 335^ indicated this study in a K-12 
course; 67^ in a general teacher education course; 29Jo said it vras 
not offered; and 9^ indicated some other arrangement. At this time 
it is a little disturbing to see that 295$ of those institutions pre- 
paring elementary specialists that have more than one general ele- 
mentary pl^sical education course do not require study in perceptual- 
motor activities. 

The graduate study picture showed that hO^ of the institutions 
offering graduate study had courses in perceptual -mot or activities. 
The results from this survey indicate that much more needs to be 
'done in the professional preparation of teachers. 

During this Conference, the question vras asked, "Is there 
anything new in perceptual -motor development?" Dr. Cohen and other 
speakers have indicated that there is. V/e are learning more about 
perceptual -motor development or maybe even perceptual -mot or cognitive 
development. This vras indicated in the discussion of the "physiology 
( f cognition." 

Other persons say no, we^ve had perceptual-motor programs for 
the last 100 years in good physical education programs. If this is 
true, perhaps we need only change che names of our present courses 
and activities. I agree that "good'' elementary programs are indeed 
perceptual -motor programs. Harever, in the past, v;e have classified 
activities without regard to the needs of developing children. 

To illustrate that v;e haven't completely understood perceptual- 
motor development let me point out two cases. In many public schools 
- we now see yearly plans that show units in games, rhythms, self- 
te sting activities, movement edvication- and perceptual -motor activi- 
ties. In teacher preparation we have added a course in perceptual- 
motor development. 
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At the University of South Florida, physical educauion majors 
have an experience called Human Kinetics, This experience involves 
studying the moving, developing person from birth on. This study 
takes place in a usual classroom setting and in a movement laboratory. 
In the laboratory, students look at the demands made on students in 
any movement situation. This results in students being able to see 
the relationship between perceptual -motor development and movement 
education. Dr. Louis Bowers shoifs this graphically using a movement 
education outline presented in Basic Movement Education for Children; 
Rationale and Teaching Units by Bonnie Cherp Gilliom, Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Company, 1970. SEE FIGURE I- 

IrJhen students understand this relationship, they become more 
sensitive to the developing needs of children and understand how to 
use their knowledge of perception and motor learning in creating a 
productive learning environment for their students, 

I also v/ant to refer you to the article in the April 1970, 
JOHPER by Dr. Hope Smith. In this article, "implications for Move- 
ment Education Experiences Dravm from Perceptual -Motor Research," 
Dr. Smith revievrs some child developuient facts and suggests some 
implications for teaching. 

The examples of Dr. Bouers and Dr. Smith serve to emphasize 
that perceptual -motor development should not be studied in isolation 
in the professionsuL preparation of teachers. This might also be 
viewed as the minimum amount of study for all physical educators. 
Obvio isly, a student vrho wants to vrork more with children vrith vari- 
ous disabilities should have more course ^/ork in Special Education, 
special study in specific tests for diagnosis and remediation, and 
practical field experiences vrjth children v/ith learning problems. 

One last thought before I close. On the first day there seemed 
to me to be some emphasis on the interrelated processes of percep- 
tion, cognition, and motor actii/lty. Je then began to hear about 
Interdisciplinary teams ^rorking trith children. I v;as very pleased 
to hear ^;he term "slovrly developing child" vrhich indicated to me a 
sensitive philosophy. I also hear people talking about hovr children 
feel, hoi; they behave, and hoi; teachers affect their behavior. In 
teacher preparation, 're must consider all these aspects in an inte- 
grated iray. Perhaps programs in the professional preparation of 
teachers need to become interdisciplinary. Maybe vie could start v;ith 
our ovfn physical education faculty and then move out to the rest of 
the University faculty who share our concerns out children. 



FIGURE I. 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR DiSVELOPlIENT TO MOVEMENT EDUCATION 
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INNOVATION OP PmiCAL EDOCATION & RECREATION 
IN A SPECIAL EDaCATION SETTING 



by 

Waincen Aaronson 
Bureau of Education for the Handloapped 
XS.S. Office of Education 

There are xnany real problems in studying innovation as 
it relates to program design, development and dissemination 
of projects for the handicapped* First of all though, 
knowledge may be virtuous, being innovative may notj Also, 
it is a paradox for people to be selected on credentials 
related directly to academic ability while the perseverance 
of the innovator is considered only secondaxry« Education 
more so than ever before is in need of this type of perse 
verance* Thirdly, recreation is an area idiere being innovative 
can bloom beyond others since it is easily equated with enjoyment 
pleasure and naturally fulfillment* In light of this, a 
number of innovative projects fdiich are recreation oriented 

are worth briefly mentioning* Many of them funded originally 
tmder Ti cle III, some of them were joint funded with other 
title programs, such as Title I 89-313# Title III, ESEA, 
is a Federally funded program which fundamentally addresses 
itself to innovative and exexq>lary endeavors on the part of 
local coxonunities* Title I, 89*313, for the handicapped, 
has Jointly funded with Title III, programs in state and 
privately supported institutions for exceptional children* 

Although relative fundamentally to the geographical 
area in which they reside all of these programs nevertheless 
address themselves in some way to building broken lives* 
Many of the lives were broken not only in terms of the initial 
diagnosis and perpetuating environmental* syndrome or factors 
idiich helped to make the diagnosis come true* But many were 
also ''broken" by the lack of innovative and creative oonoem 

which they not only desperately needed but deaerved# 
^'^nnovation^' in recreation was not a bandaid but an answer 
to this problem; it can also be a synonym for hum im* 



A n\imber of these programs discussed below focus upon 
the role of the physical education and recreation specialist. 
These professionals striving to innovatively put together 
difficult pfiirts in different ways have more than once risked 
being eliminated from traditional and conservative social 

systems. In captioning their story one reveals only the part 
of the iceburg that shows. 

PIg3ICAL EPgCi^.TION AND RECREATION Ox^I E NTED PROJECTS 

In Alamos e, Colorado, a cooperative summer school camp 
was developed in which more than ten individual camps were 
operated during the summer months. Along wit^i a canip for the 
diagnosis of learning handicapped youngsters, a camp for the 
physically handicapped was designed. Here specialists worked 
in helping the physically handicappel to find for the first 
time, that a caiqp during the summer mouths, or perhaps at 
any other time, may not be merely and/or only for the "normal" 
child. 

The Integration . of the handicapped in a alow but sure 
manner into regular or noi*mal activities, as best they were 
able to contribute or participate, eventually took place. The 
child centered affirmation of the hviman being not only 

centered around the structixring of his wounded ego, but 
structuring a personally related physical education and 
recreation curriculum and activity schedule for each and every 
child. This curriculum initially had to do with rrmning, 
jumping, hopping, and psycho-motor activities. In time the 
children in the program moved from '*with-in*' as well as "with- 
out!" 

In Westville, Indiana, the Norman Beatty Hospital School 
has worked on a program for improving total self awareness. 
This program was designed to increase self awareness of 
handicapped children and to accelerate the child's readjustment 
to a normal school program. 

All of the children in the program were residents of the 
State Hospital School. The expansion of the school program 
was considered innovative because it addressed itself to 
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(1) a 30X education program, (2) a social skill dovolopment 
program, through field trip experiences, and (3) a gymnastic 
program. Physical education and recreation specialists 
were brought in as members of a staffing team which looked 

at the "total'* child and amplified and magnified the child^s 
undeveloped and/or unrecognized and personality needs. The 
overlapping of physical education, recreation and special 
education became a new vehicle for developing understanding, 
and determining a newly designed curriculum. 

At the Austin State School in Austin, Texas, an expansive 
physical education and recreation program was creatively 
and concretely developed. One of the major program concerns 
was with functional concepts in physical education for both 
the severely and mildly retarded. A great deal of initial 
systematic research was conducted to determine the appropriate 
curriculiim content, equipment, and proper facilities most 
conducive to determine the optimal psycho-motor development of 
over fifteen hundred retarded children who were six years of age 
and older, A comprehensive physical education program was 

then developed directed toward (1) program services 
and (2) extensive staff training. Children participated in 
the physical education program(s) by helping to literally 
build the new recreation facilities. They created a baseball 
field, a track area, and a new camp site. Staff menibers from 
a variety of employment levels within the institution leaimed 
for the first time through direct participation what physical 
education and recreation actually meant. Many of the children 
and staff learned this for the first time together. 

The '*'total" child has been a concern of educators for 
quite sometime. Yet, this concern, as it addresses itself 
to physical education and recreation programs, has only been 
actualized in recent years in terms of developing programs, 
innovative or otherwise, for the handicapped child. The 
totality of the educational system has historically both 
neglected and rejected these areas i However, innovators in 
this discipline, i.e., special education, should have directed 
themselves to this problem long before now. 
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In Houston, Texas, a model education demonstration 
center for the mentally physically handicapped child was 
developed. The children served by this demonstration center 
were offered counseling and guidance. A newly developed 
curriculum program was also provided. Facilities for maximum 
physical and recreational development was instituted. In 
doing po, it was hoped that children and their families would 
be brought closer together, improve family interrelationships, 
as well as the relationship of the handicapped child with 
himself. Inservice training for special education personnel 

and observation facilities for training education students 
was provided. 

In Bedford, Massachusetts, a Title III program for 
Identification and Integrated Instruction was developed. 
A raulti -disciplinary diagnostic center was estatlished to 
coordinate school activities with a nvimber of specialists 
from a variety of disciplines. Physical education and 
recreation instructors, speech therapists and classroom 
teachers spent part of each day working with the children. 
Also, included in the staffing were physicians, social 
workers and psychologists. The physical education and 
recreation specialists learned to understand not only their 
own roles, but the roles of other disciplines as well.. The 
question of the best place for physical education and 

recreation for the retarded, in terms of the educational 
hierarchy was investigated. 

This same inter-disciplinary team approach, but in the 
area of special services, has been developed in the Saint 
John's Public Schools in Saint John's, Michigan. The team 
of specialists, were con^osed of counselors, social workers, 
special educators and physical education and recreation 
personnel. These people addressed themselves to the "total" 
child working with a team of recreation specialists. After 
diagnosing the child, an innovative remedial program was 
designed and developed, personalizing the role of the youngster. 

One of the highlights of a 1969 Conference on Innovation 
in Special Education in America, held by tiie Bureau of Education 



for the Handicapped, in ^'ashington, was the 

presentation of a Rochester, Nevj York, program. 

This was a comprehenfilve physical 
education program for the severely physically handicapped. 
It initially consisted of nearly fifty pupils. The major 
objective was to find a way in which physical education could 
be adapted to more adequately meet and answer the specific 
special needs of each child. A secondary objective, was to 
induce other schools in other districts to incorporate similar 
programs with similar philosophies. 

Since the program first began the nxunber of students 
enrolled in i\. has tripled. The school districts now recognize 
the dire need to provide special facilities and activities 
for the physically handicapped child. They have remodeled 
many rooms and expanded their staff not only at the quantity 
but quality level of operation. Volunteers are active in the 
efforts to provide a meaningful program and support staff 
in offering a number of workshops to train other personnel. 

DISCUSSION ; 

The above programs all have several common denominators. 
First of all, they are child centered; they deal with people, 
i.e., reality more than rhetoric. Secondly, these programs 
all strive and struggle to be "innovative." They also mirror 
the fact that the price one pays in the developmental 
Creative process is more than a financial one indeed; for 
innovation is expensive in many waysj Thirdly, these programs 
have proven, and are continuing to prove, that innovation 
in the area of physical education and recreation for the 
handicapped is still a relatively new area of concern. It is 
one in which we have few guidelines as to where definitive, 
cognitive knowledge in "Innovation" begins and traditionalism 
and Conservatism ends* 

iilth this in mind, one should strive to provide an adequate 
physical education program which easily adapts itself to 
the limitations and/or the ability of a youngster and not 
to the limitations of an organization or a specific situation. 



It seems sad that one's efforts to help handicapped 
children take their place in the real world does not also 
take into consideration the specific efforts of the innovator 
in implementing and adapting himself and/ or his program(s) 
to this strategic meaningful goal. Somehow, the notion that 
cause is disrelated and not connected with effect becomes 
linforttonately more apparent when one does not see the 
relationship of the innovator and the forces of the social 
system or culture in which he functions. 

The confusion which confronts the sensitive eye frequently 
makes the quest for creativity a crusade of sorts. The 
innovator is always a sensitive investigator, quasi-crusader J 

iJhat we know in terms of the dilemma (for lack of a 
better word) of the innovator, is that educating the adminis- 
tration may be as difficult and as important as the innovation 
in physical education and recreation itself. The innovator 
must straddle both of the con5)lex areas of educating and 
building at the same time. 

In the final analysis, the education of the public 
towards recognizing the need for appropriate and innovative 
physical education and recreation programs may still be too 
expensive a question to directly and deliberately ask. 
However, not asking it may eventually prove to be more 
expensive. Time reflects our losses and bills us also. 



DIAGNOSIS OP PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR DISABILITIES 

Dr. Jeralyn Plack 
Women's Department of Physical Education 
Michigan State University 

Collectively we are faced with the questions of should we be 
testing and which Instruments and techniques should we be uslngV These 
are the two questions which I wish to direct my remarks toward this 
morning. 

With respect to the question should we test, I think we need to 
answer the question of purpose for testing. Diagnosis and evaluation 
achieve full significance only when they are viewed as preceding some 
positive curriculum action. Based on evaluation and diagnosis evi- 
dence we should be able to prescribe activities that will effectively 
eliminate, or at the very.least,' alleviate perceptual -motor problems. 
Consequently, it becomes iinperative to consider diagnosis in view of 
the possible curriculum changes it could precipitate. 

In search of answers to these questions I would like to briefly 
. review three well-known compensatory programs that are currently being 

- employed in the United States. I'm sure that most of you are familiar 

■ with all of them so I won't go into any great detail about any of them, 
but will briefly comment about each. 

The most controversial of these is the Doman-Delacato Program 
which bases their activities on a concept of neurological reorganiza- 
tion. According to their theory a part or parts of the brain are nor- 
mally non-functioning. Tl^ey suggest that the way to remediate brain 
deficiencies due to heredity factors, some kind of brain Injury, or 
inadequate development is neural stimiilatlon through motor activity. 
These activities follow a pattern that represents man's ontogenetic 
development and the activities may be either passive or active de- 
pending upon the c> ignosis of the particular stage of the child's de- 
velopment. Their hlmate goal is to develop neurological organiza- 
tion which culminates In an established cerebral dominance. There 
has not been sufficient experimental research to support or deny Doman 
and Delacato's position. What has been done suggests that their pro- 
gram is not effective. The medical profession, specifically, ihe 
, American Academy of Neurology and the American Academy of Pediatrics, 
• have gone on record as indicating that as of yet, there Is no firm 

- evidence to substantiate the claims of this program. 
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A second popular program, is that proposed by Frostlg* She says 
that reading is a function of discrete visual --perceptual skills and 
her program is directed to the development of such skills. Also in- 
corporated into the Frostig programs are many gross motor activities. 
Again we find that a search of the literature does not offer conclu- 
sive evidence that engaging in the Prostig program does effectively 
remediate reading disabilities • 

A third one, developed by Kephart, places a major emphasis on 
motor activity* Kephart has stated that "movement is the lasis of all 
learning*" He Identifies 8 stages of perceptual -motor deve.i.;jpment 
that children are believed to go through, sees these stages as being 
hierarchial and suggests that failure to complete one stage will pre- 
dispose the child to subsequent perceptual -motor disability. Remedial 
efforts are designed to bring the child back through the appropriate 
developmental stages* Again we are faced with the same problem that 
we have no substantial evidence that the Kephart program is effective. 
.When I speak about support evidence, I refer to rigorous research that 
meets the standards that research design experts would accept* Thus 
-I am not including c^'inical reports. 

Now I would like to acquaint you with the dissertation i^hich I 
recently conducted. I administered the Kephart Perceptual -Motor Survey 
to determine whether or not it would predict achievement in either 
academic skills or motor skills* I used as a sample 120 fourth grade 
children to whom I personally administered the Perceptual -Motor Survey^ 
I also administered 4 selected motor tasks that would be typical of 
physical education kinds of experiences. I was also able to get data 
on the children's academic performance based on the Stanford achieve- 
ment test. I treated the data for language skills including capitali- 
zation and pimctuation, grammar, spelling, modern math, and tV7o dif- 
ferent reading tests. The statistics anedysis used were regression 
equations which enabled me to determine whether or not the Purdue 
Perceptual -Motor Survey predicted any of these variables. The results 
were very interesting because they fell into patterns. Academic per- 
formance was predicted reasonably well particularly when correlated 
with the perceptual -motor match portion of the Perceptual -Motor Survey. 
So, based on this relationship, I would be willing to say that if you 
are interested in using this attack you could save yourself a lot of 
time by using just that portion of the test. 
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The motor skills, on the other hand, v;ere predicted by balajice 
and body image, but not by the other variables on the survey. I 
don't intend to publish this study because after I had collected all 
of the data and completed the statistics on the achievement levels, 
I discovered that even though these children were in 4th grade their 
mean achievement level v;as on a 3rd grade - second month level, V/hich 
means that I have a bias sample and consequently because I do, I \7ould 
project that the perceptual -motor survey is functioning more effec- 
tively than it would with a more normalized sample. So I intend to 
look at this again but 1^11 correct my original error and make sure 
that I get normal samples at the outset • I v^ould say, however, that 
the Purdue Perceptual -Motor Survey does not predict either academic 
or motor skills as a battery, Nov/, in defense of Kephart, I uould 
like to point out that he never did claim that it did. He intended 
that the instrument should be used as a gross screening device and not 
as a diagnostic tool. It may function for screening purposes but it 
/ does not function as a diagnostic instrument. 

Now let me summarize just briefly the first portion of this pre- 
sentation, l/e*ve seen that there are at least three theories: three 
approaches which profess to provide the underlying rationale for the 
remediation of learning disabilities. The evidence at this time 
strongly suggests that these theories are not accomplishing what they 
propose to accomplish. Now I do not think this should come as any 
great surprise considering what these theorists are attempting to 
do. They seek to identify a general factor, in this case perceptual- 
motor development, vxhich underlies the learning process. This same 
purpose directed the efforts of those v;ho studied intelligence and 
after 70 years of research ue still cannot state unequivocally that 
the intelligence quotient is a general trait that will predict and 
direct learning. The best coefficients of correlation that we get 
between intelligence quotient and learning are in the magnitude of 
,50 v/hich means that intelligence can account for approximately 255^ 
or the variance. To suggest that perceptual -motor learning will be 
as effective, it's still too early to say. As physical educators I 
think of interest also is the research that has dealt with the motor 
domain of human behavior and we see immediately that similar hazards 
• have confronted the efforts of those who v/ish to identify a general- 
Q Lzed motor ability. In fact the work of Franklin Henry strongly 
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suggested that motor ability must be viewed in the plural, that human 
beings in fact have a variety of motor abilities and that no one fac- 
tor emerges as a general predictor. So it seems to me at this time 
we must conclude that learning is a complex process which emanates 
from the interaction of a multiplicity of variables. To suggest that 
intelligence or motor ability or perceptual -motor skills form the one 
underlying, directive variable ic a little bit hazardous* I believe 
we are in trouble if we are going to say that perceptual -motor learn- 
ing forms the foundation for the remediation of learning disabilities. 
I would speak strongly to the point, that we must focus on vrhat the 
contribution of physical education must be, I believe that we have 
ona and I believe motor performance is a critical element in the edu- 
cation of the child, but, I also believe that it's only one element. 
The purpose and direction of physical education should be to help 
young children develop efficient movement patterns. Novf, from that 
kind of a philosophy, it ther becomes possible to consider the second 
question and ask ourselves how this is to be accomplished. At Michigar 
State we get referrals daily of children ^rom the Mental Health Ser- 
vices, from Psychological Testing Services, from the local hospitals, 
from the public schools and from parents themselves. We have a \;ide 
source of input for referrals and these people are all seeking help 
i/ith youngsters vrho are having motor problems. We have established 
a task force to develop policier concerning these referrals. It*s 
my interest and function on that task force to come up with some kind 
of a screening and diagnostic Instrument that will give direction to 
prevailing activities for these youngsters. At this time in our early 
stages we do not have a battery test that will do that. I v;ish I 
could provide you with one; I'm sure it would make me the most pop- 
ular person at this conference. But I can share with you the under- 
lying rationale that I am pursuing. First of all, I would reiterate 
that. I'm operating from a premise that efficient n;ovement is a valua- 
ble tool in and of itself. That our youngsters desexve the oppor- 
tunity to learn to move, not because it's going to enhance their cog- 
nitive development, although it may, but simply because it will en- 
rich their lives. I see this as giving direction to evaluation be- 
cause then the first half is to evaluate efficiency of movement and 
try to determine vrhere these youngsters are in that respect. My 
approach to that would be to '-.ry to keep this in the perspective of 
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physical education as a profession. That means to look at vrhat vre 
can offsr children from kindergarten to grade 12 • I know the con- 
centration of this conference and much of the discussion here has 
directed itself to pre-school education and primary grades. I cer- 
tainly think that is important because that is where the fundamental 
patterns are developed. I think we need to look at the whole range 
of activities and when we do I think we see that fundamental to all 
the complex skills that are introduced at later times are locomotor 
patterns and basic skills. This is where I would begin with any 
evaluation. In order to evaluate these two broad classes I think 
ue need to view performance as falling into an Identified stage of 
development. I have explored more stcuidardized tests In the past 
concerned with throwing and catching at a target In trying to get 
some objective measure. I'm not going to pursue that further as I 
have come to the place vxhere I think we should try to identify the 
stage of the movement pattern that the child is In. There is a 
book by Lea and Pebiger published in 1970, by Uickstrom entitled 
"Fundamental Motor Patterns," in vfhich pictures and written analyses 
of motor patterns stages are presented. Ue are also fortunate at 
Michigan State to have Dr. Vern Seefeldt, who is Interested in the 
development of motor patterns. He is doing some independent work 
with the aid of motion picture film that attempts to identify the 
stages of motor development that children go through. Our efforts 
will be to watch the child perform various locomotor patterns and 
identify a stage of development by ages. So we can say he is in the 
stage that a 3 year old or a 4 year old vrould typically be In. N^x 
if ^^^e get to the place where v;e can do thai and then subsequently loo! 
at his chronological age, we can then determine a maturational age. 
Dr. Seefeldt tells me that this type of quotient is a little bit 
sophisticated as chronological age is not necessarily a good pre- 
dictor of maturational age as the child may vary two years in either 
direction. So if his chronological age is ten he could have a ma- 
turational age of eight to twelve. Then v/hen we state that a ten 
year old has i-nnovative patterns it may be that he is maturationally 
immature and that is the stage of development v/e ought to be ex- 
pecting. Now the problem with evaluating the maturational age 
is that is seems at this time that the best predictor is bone growth. 
This requires x-rays of the wrist and this is the type data that 
Dr. Seefeldt pursues. Thus we would be somevrhat limited to 
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chronological age and if we take that as a gross indication then we 
can make a rather general Judgement of whether or not the child does 
demonstrate the pattern that would be expected for that age level. 
Mow if v/e were to assime that he doesn't, the next problem would be 

to try 8uid determine why not. I think what we need to do is to 
try to identify what we see to be the components of efficient movement. 
We have had the opportunity over the last couple of days to share the 
thinking of some other people in this regard and it may not have 
struck you that way but I think the information was there. Repeatedly 
as we listen to people with some expertise, and read in this area, we 
vrill discover that the same components appear over and over. We find 
such components as body Image, space, directionality, rhjrthm, coor- 
dination, balance, and I would add to that physical fitness. I define 
f?*.ne8s as being basically a question of strength, endurance, and flex- 
ibility. Given those kinds of elements the next task is to design in- 
struments whjch will accurately measure each component. The instru- 
ments that we ultimately design will collectively form the battery 
that would be used for diagnosis. 

Without going Into a lot of detail about each one I would like 
to suggest the direction vre will pursue with respect to one of these 
components. Using body image as an example, v^hen we attempt to mea- 
sure this component we really are asking ourselves how does the child 
perceive himself? What does he thrill about himself? ConscicuBly 
or unconsciously and how do these responses direct his response to 
the environment? I see that as being two separ'-.te questions we can 
e/aluate by looking at the child's responses. I think Kephart's 
Identification of body parts might be of some use here as is his ob- 
stacle course test or a con^jarable one. I really could find stronger 
support for a more complex type obstacle course that makes demands on 
the child's Judj^ements on himself as it relates to equipment and that 
kind of thing. Beyond this we have several basic corsiderations such 
as in the instance of identification of body parts or an obstacle 
course which must be arreuiged to give us objective data and some 
number - a score that we can look at. But there is more to it than 
that and I would give some consideration to using some of Piaget's 
techniques. Even though Piaget's techniques have been criticized, 
none the less, I think he has some very thought provoking techniques 
• of which we ought to be taking advantage. I propose that we are going 
O bo develop a set of slides or pictures that will subsequently be shown 
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to the children and ask each to identify vfhich child looks most like 
him at this moment. I have not decided how many pictures then should 
be shotm, however, I believe it is bettfeen three and five. I suspect 
I'll probably go v/ith three but the pictures will direct themselves 
to being similar except for one variation. The first one might direct 
itself to height and there would be three youngsters of different 
heights. The second one could direct itself to weight and there 
should be something much more subtle so that I would suggest that we 
might consider sharing pictures of children engaged in a moirement task 
that clearly demonstrates degrees of success. This could be done 
by shotting a picture of a child throwing a ball at a target. In one 
picture the ball could be hitting the target and in another one it 
could be way off ana in still another one it could be close. Another 
set of pictures would be showing children engaged in various activi- 
ties and ask the child to choose an activity in which he would like 
to participate. Now the important thing about this is, throughout 
the course this technique the test administrator should be engaged 
in conversation with the child asking him why a given child looks 
most like you. Now of course the obviots proWem with this is some 
one tfill ask what kind of data will you get. How will you ever feed 
that type of data into a computer and the answer is you wouldn't do 
that. That kind of information would be so contaminated with arti- 
facts of design that you could not isolate information and say that 
this is the way it is or that this is true. This means for the time 
being we will not be in a position to publish facts and figures and 
try to set quartiles and percentile ranks or to make predictions. I 
do believe, however, that this kind of approach will provide us with 
an understanding of a given child. Once we have achieved that under- 
standing vie ought to be able to get some kind of communication and 
once ue have communication I think v/e are on the road to opening 
the door to learning. 
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In planning this presentation an approach was sought which would 
review and suimnarlze research literature in a manner meaningful to 
teachers rather than Just the researcher. Too many meetings, at too 
many conferences or scholarly meetings devoted to research, end with 
the majority of conferee's going away saying "What in the world were 
they talking about" or "So v/hat." Hopefully this presentation will be 
of a practical nature, one which reviews research and indicates im- 
plications for programs of physical education. In order to do this, 
the presentation will include: critiques of independent reviews of 
research literature, statements by critics of perceptual-sK>tor develop- 
ment, synthesis of research findings, and comments and observations. 

Independent Reviews 
The first of the reviews to be presented, in alphabetical order, 
*/as completed by Balow (1 ) \jho included 12 studies and failed to find 
any research evidence supporting the veCLue of perceptual -motor programs. 
It vras stated that such activities are neither a cure-all for general 
learning disabilities nor specific to any basic school skills. Never- 
the-less, Bala* supported the use of perceptual -motor e:q>eriences in 
the cur.-iculum on the basis that the activities "will probably help 
teach children imposrtalgj^.'^e^eraJt behajjjrioral ^ikills neceasary for suc- 
cess in school, but cl^r:^y\not repla|ements*Vor the c'arJtul diagnosis 
and direct teaching of basiq school skills ." ^-bie folloi/ing six reasons 
were given for including perf;eptual -motor dev;3lopment activities with- 
in the curriculum: ^ | 

1. The enjoyment and developmental appropriateness of motor ac- 
tivity, particularly for primary school boys for whom sitting 
still is so inappropriate development ally, ' 

2. The personal recognition of success tiat can attend motor- 
perceptual activities, particularly for pupils long used 
to failure in school - . — 

3. The accompanying positive attention from significant adults. 
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4. The fact of teaching, in direct drill form, a set of visual 
and motor skills that may be weak, or absent, and which 
relate to school demands but ordinarily are left to develop 
incidentally, 

5. Teaching, via such visual and motor activities, habits and 
skills of attention. . . 

6. Teaching, via such visual and motor activities, habits ant* 
skills of following directions . , . 

Cratty (2) has been deeply involved in the analysis and descrip- 
tion of perceptual -motor abUities and learning. One of this writer »s 
many publications included a review of perceptual-motor research in 
Perceptual -Motor Efficiency in Children . Selected statements from 
this publication are as follows: 

1) "Programs 6f perceptual -mot or education are likely 
to elicit change in those attributes trained for. 
Attributes such as: balance, left-right discrimi- 
nation of body parts, hand -eye coordination, agili- 
ty, and sport skills v/ill change in varying degrees 
in children vrith moderate to mild deficits. More 
change is more likely to occur in children with 
mild deficits than those with more pronounced pro- 
blems and in younger than In c'lder children." 

2) Not all children need be place 1 in a percsptual -motor 
program. Children who have been identified as 
having perceptual -motor deficits should be placed 

in remedial programs as soon as possible. 

3) Improved motor skill proficiency and increased 
physical fitness may increase academic perfor- 
mance of some students e^xperiencins learning 
problems. This v/ould probably be due to enhanced 
self -concept rather than other factors. 

4) visual training may aid students v/ho have been' 
identified as having visual problems when the 
activity program is designed to remediate these 
specific deficits. 

5) Structured patterns of movement v/hich involve 
creeping and crairling are questionable except in 
cases of severe motoric inability. 

6) Active game experiences which involve problem 
solving and body movement have been shovm to be 
a motivating and effective way to teach and re- 
inforce some classroom concepts and operations. 
Serial memory activities in letter and number 
problems, verbal and arithmetic games and form 
recognition experiences have been used to en- 
hance the educational development of typical and 
atypical school students. , 
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Glass and Robbins (3) reviewed fifteen studies of the efl^-t 
of therapy to improve neurological organization as defined and pre- 
scribed by Delacat J. Half of the studies were deemed inadequate in 
experimental or statistical design. The other half contained biased 
designs and contamination via special treatment effects to charac- 
terize the results as being highly questionable. These authors con- 
cluded their review of research by stating that each of the empirical 
studies which Delacato cited as » scientific appraisal* are of du- 
bious value in lending support to the theory of neurological organi- 
zation. 

Klesius (4,5) completed two reviews of literature; the first 
in March, 1970, and the second April, 1971. The 1970 paper reviewed 
twenty-eight studies wherein a variety of perceptual-motor programs 
were employed. All research found in the search of literature were 
reported despite possible criticisms of many investigations. The 
reviews' -focus v;as upon the effect ol perceptual-motor activity 
programs on the reading achievement of students with average or 
• above average intellectual abUity. Ts/elve studies found statis- 
tically significant differences in reading readiness or achievement 
for subjects receiving perceptual -motor experiences but sixteen 
studies found no differences between experimental and control groups. 
The general conclusions of the review were: 

1. The effectiveness of perceptual -motor development 
programs in improving reading ability can neither 
be confirmed nor denied. 

2. In general, perceptual -motor development programs 
employing a wide variety of experiences appear to show 
promise \:±th underachieving intermediate grade 
students and pre -school children. The effective- 
ness of the Delacato and Prostig (prior to 1970) 

type programs when used independently of other 
perceptual -motor activities, is doubtful. 

Tn response to the question "woul'l the results of this review 
have been different if only research of high quality was .Included" 
Klesius prepared c second review, in order to differentiate the 
quality cf experimental investigations criteria defining accepta- 
bility limits were established. A total of forty studies were rated 
according to the criteria and twelve met or e::ceeded the standard 
for inclusion. 
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Six of the studies supported the hypothesis zh&c perceptiiLal- 
motor development programs significantly influence reading readiness 
of childrenin kindergarten or the reading ability of students from a 
low socio-economic environment. Likewise, six studies found no de- 
ference in reading readiness or achievement folla/ing a program of 
perceptual -motor activities. Tv;o of these studies found significant 
improvement in perceptual -motor ability but no concomitant increase 
in reading achievement i;as reported. This is contrary to claims made 
by the proponents of perceptual-motor programs. The conclusion dravm 
was: "the hypothesis that perceptual -mot or development programs posi- 
tively influence reading achievement can neither be confirmed nor 
denied on the basis of the research reviev/ed." 

The 1970 International Reading Association Convention included 
a session devoted to the subject "Perceptual Training - Does It Result 
in Read?Jig Improvement?" Robinson (6) made the follov;ing statements 
regarding a reviev: of literature concerning perceptual training fol- 
lovring the Frostig, Kephart, and "'inter Haven approaches: "The 
Frostig program of visual perceptual training has not been effective 
.in improving reading. . ." and in general, the studies of the effects 
of visual-perceptual training lead to no clear-cut conclusions. Such 
training may result in improvement on tests of visual perception but 
seldom is a substantial improvement in reading found. Duncan (7) 
in drawing implications from Robinson's revlevr, made the recommenda- 
tion that despite the inconclusive and ill -defined nature of perceptual 
motor development research, teachers should support good motor develop- 
ment programs even though direct correlation to reading is not evident. 

Seefeldt (8) is in the process of completing ;;hat uill be the 
most extensive examination of the influence of perceptual -motor experi- 
ences upon children. This effort on behalf of the American Association 
for Health, .'hysical Education, and Recreation and the Perceptual -Mot or 
Task Force vrill be a forthcoming National Education Association publi- 
cation in the IJhat Research Tells the Teacher series. 

Seefeldt »s preliminary conclusions, based on the literature re- 
vieu'ed, as of October, 1972; vrere the testimony and practice sur- 
passes the research evidence to support or refute them. Criticism 
uas directed to the ill conceivea research design of studies in this 
area. Program bias in favor of the experimental group or insufficient 
number of subjects, length of time, or -^valuation instruments trere 
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major faults detected. Transfer seems to occur only vxhen gross motor 
activities are very similar to academic tasks. On a positive note, 
Seefeldt stated that gross motor activities for the young child 
appear to be an excellent medium to introduce social and cognitive 
learnings • 

Perceptual-Motor Critics 
*hat are some comments of the critics of perceptual -motor 
training? The thoughts of a reading educator, opthalmologist, and 
special educator are presented, 

Cohen (9) has completed several studies investigating the in- 
fluence of the Frostig program on reading achievement. He stated, 
"... I '7ould play the vis'ial perceptual game if I v/ere in the 
visual perception or the IQ business. But in the reading field, the 
surest uay to get urban ghetto kids to read is to teach them letters 
and words and to do it thoroughly." 

Benton (10) as spokesman for a group of opthalmologists assem- 
- bled at an international institute on dyslexia published an article 
outlining the group position. Tvro of these statements uere as 
follovrs: 

1. "Not enough objective scientific evidence yet exists 
to prove that perceptual -motor training of the visual 



system can significantly influence reading* disability. " 

The belief that eye dominance can be at theV^*oi 6x 
so profound and broad a human problem as readl^ an!i 
learning disability is both naiv^e and sinplilitlt. and 
unsupported by scientific data." \ 



I4ann (11) has stated that perceptual -motor training is an edu- 
cational fad. This vlevi is based on the belief that t\i^ perceptual- 
motor difficulties of handicapped children are misread sthcl "un- 
warranted extrapolations from theory." Mann stated that^hat is 
of value in perceptual -motor programs can bo achieved through tra- 
ditional adapted programs whether It is a "good" physical education, 
special education, or classroom program. 

Synthesis of Research Findings 

The follotring statements are based on tht eig|it reviev/s of 
the research literature dealing v/ith the influence of perceptual- 
motor activities upon reading or academic achievement in general. 
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The conclusions of each of these reviev/s were given and this com- 
posite may point to future directions in perceptual -motor develop- 
ment research and programs, 

1. The quality of research is sorely lacking. The studies 
with faults, far outnumber those of any quality. Closer 
control of special effects, longitudinal designs, selic- 
tion and number of subjects, and appropriate, analysis 
require more attention, 

2. The nature of assessment-evaluation instruments arv not 
refined to the extent of iinquestionable measurement. This 
is e?pecially true in the realm of perceptual -motor evalua- 
tion items, 

3. The contradictory and inconclusive results of the research 
reviewed does not allow a clear conclusion to be drawn 

to either confirm or deny the effectiveness of perceptual- 
motor programs in contributing to academic achievement, 
especially reading. At this point one could choose to 
state that because perceptual -mot or development programs 
do not have strong evidence supporting them they should 
not be used or until r^ssearch cier?rly refutes perceptual- 
motor development activities they .should continue to be 
used, 

^> "^^ide rangel»actlvi|y approaches to perceptual -motor d^vel<t^-»li 
t. i ' ment programs shov^^ p^cqmise;* pro^uckng-ipositive results . .i - 
V \ ' in this ar^a. In ^hypical 4^ucatio'hlpei^eptual -motor ac- M ! \ 



^.ivities involving body awareness, ^balance, locomotor, 
\ ^discrimination, auditor^ disc]«.mlnat!ion, and language 
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'y \\ and manipulative skill,? and within the classroom visual 

\ xliscrlmination, auditor^ disc^i 
\'.. symbcij. skills should be iirosented wit«hin a sequence which 

follov/s ?. developmental progression, 

5, Perceptual-motor development activities that more closely 
resemble classroom tasks are more likely to transfer and 
Influence cl/'ssroom performance. Introduction and/or 
reinforcement of classroom concepts and operations seem to 
be enhanced through an active learning game approach. 

6, Perceptual -motor development activities may be a positive 
influence in developing selective attention, impulse con- 
trol, and/or self -concept . These factors may be influenced 



as much by the development of positive inter-personal 
relationships as by the movement experiences per se. 
7. Perceptual-motor development activities are probably 
more effective when used with younger rather than older 
children and with early childhood euid primary grade 
students than with intermediate grade students. 

Comments 

At this point it is easy to be a skeptic, it is rather a 
safe way out. On the otherhand, to go too far in the other direc- 
tion without evidence is risking the credibility of your profession. 
Scholarly effort both empirical and rational needs to continue 
to shape the direction of perceptual -motor activities in enhancing 
the total development of the child. 

Perceptual -motor activities are developmentally appropriate 
for programs of early childhood education and children in primary 
grade programs who are experiencing specific learning problems. 
Perceptual -motor activities should be considered not as a substitute 
but a supplement to programs of instruction, especially reading, 
l/hile no one best method exists to .teach all individuals in a class 
a best way exists to teach each individual. Perceptual -motor acti- 
vities in a developmentally sequenced approach should exert a 
^trc^ger influence on child development than the prevailing free 
^me ariented approach followed in most kindergarten and 
prin^^y SX&die 'programs of physical education. 

lAs^l^y, Whether or not the term perceptual -motor persists, 
such ptoferaras will hs.ve left their mark in calling attention to 
the importance of planned programs of movement experiences empha- 
sizing prerequisite skills and generalized movement patterns. 
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RESEARCH FINDINGS REGARDING 
PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR DEVELOPMENT AND ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 

by 

Walter Cooper 
University of Southern Mississippi 

It was interesting for Kleslus to support the need for "bridging 
the gap" between the researcher and the practitioner. Many young re- 
searchers seem to recognize this need and seem to be forming specific 
ways of relating to the practitioner in the field. 

Kleslus actually developed his report around summary revieus of 
the literature in the areas relating perceptual -motor, or motor per- 
formance, to reading achievement. 

A point t'/hich needs to be emphasized is recognition, as in Balovr's 
research of findings, of the lack of support for motor training pro- 
grams to improve reading achievement. It is interesting that Balow 

-'did Identify positive reasons for including perceptual -motor activi- 
ties in the curriculum of the young child. The six suggestions were 

-related to affective components of functioning and possibly offer the 
suggestion of perceptual -motjor activities as contributor to readiness 
for attacking academic tasks. This is certainly a hypothesis that 
needs to be further investigated. 

^ Cratty's syanarjf indicate^%rJtth'%*;of f the need for recognition 
of; the generality-specificity pmr^lplles the fact that in perceptual- 
motor training programs the only( performances improved may be those 
specific -.asks engaged In. Ther^ may not be transfer to other skills. 
Also, a very important point raised by Cratty and brought out by 
Kleslus was t>ie fact of timeliness of intervention; more change v^ill 
be brought ab^ut by att^acking .problems at the age when the develop- 
ment is proceeding at the most rapid rate (Bloom, Stability and Chapj^ e 
in Human Characteristic.j ?, 1964*). Gross motor development proceeds dt 
the most rapio rate in Children from birth to about 8 years! of age. 

Certainly the poinis brought out about screening out children 
\r±th perceptu4l -motor pitblemsiand providing a special program, and 
a.1 so the fact that improved motor functioning may improve self -concept 
(or other affective variables) and not academic achievement directly, 
have merit. The idea of the active learning games (problem solving) 
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approach is particularly interesting as it relates so closely to the 
techniques employed in movement education. 

The comments on Glass and Robbins' review of the Delacato meth- 
odology were quite interesting and hack up the general lack of sci- 
entific evidence to support clarLms in this area. However, I feel 
strongly that we should be careful about condemning approaches deal- 
ing vfith severely handicapped children. These programs usually must 
deal with individual cases and scientific evidence based on sound re- 
search methodology is many times an impossibility. Thus, case study 
work by highly trained specialists in the particular program may be 
the most reliable evidence available. 

At this point in my reactions, I feel I should emphasize my ori- 
entation to utilizing research findings in the decision making pro- 
cess. Research generally does not prove very much, but it should pro- 
vide evidence to aid the practitioner in making decisions relevant 
to program change and curriculum development. 

It does not seem so strange that Klesius, in his 1970 review, 
found 12 studies supporting perceptual -mot or programs and I6 studies 
rejecting a significant difference in favor of such programs. As in 
many areas of research in the motor d'^t there is a vital need 
for a model of some sort to serve as a guide for the development of 
research studies. Possibly there might be within a few years a num- 
ber of studies based on the same model. This then would allow some 
generalization as to the value of perceptual-motor progr€tms. ♦Much 
of the research in this area, at the present time, must be referred 
to as isolated studies vrhich do not add up to much vrhen compared, 
because of numerous different variables (a^e level, sex, I.Q. levels, 
tests employed, length of \;raining programi, etc.) utilized. 



been too narrow in scope. This calls for or almost demands that a 
multidisciplinary team be formulated, if learning problems are really 
to be attacked scientifically and the numerous possibilities for 
interacting variables explored. 

Concluding Remarks: 

It vras evident that much attention needs to be paid to che 
specificity-generality principle in trying to make sense out of the 



Klesius^ criteria for "quality" researth* were particularly in- 
teresting. I agree that many programs in existence in the past have 
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theory and research evidence in the perceptual -motor area. There 
appears to be many separate perceptual and motor variables interacting 
in the developmental process. The exact role of these variables is 
unclear at this time. The practitioner needs some set of suggested 
guidelines pertaining to screening, testing, and program develop- 
ment. This set of guidelines could possibly be formulated :jith the 
help of representatives from several professional organizations. A 
nultidisciplinary attack certainly seems warranted and feasible as a 
point of focus from the experience of the Perceptual -Motor Task Force 
sponnored conferences. 
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pERCEFTlTAL-MOTOa DEVELOPMENT AND LEAHNING AEiiDINESS SKILLS 

by 

Lee /i, Haalinger, Ed.D. 
Directop of Physioal Bdacatlon, Athletics and Aoeroation 
School District of the City of Pontiao, Michigan 

itTithin the past ten years, there has been increasing 
excitement in the clinical and educaticmal fields as the 
motor behavior of children came into sudden prominence as 
a significant con^onent in the learning situation, vie 
should recognize that this present awareness and concern for 
motor efficiency is derived from a rich background of 
education and experimental literature. Montessori, Itard, 
Sequin, Piaget and others each in some manner has emphasized 

the significance of motor and sensory efficiency in learning. 

I believe that one of the reasons for this increasing 
excitement was the publication in I960 of "The Slow Learner 
in the Classroom,'' by Newell C. Kephart, designed to assist 
the teacher in increasing the academic achievement of those 
children Uho find a large number of school tasks io9)Ossible. 
Also, the publication, again in I960, "Success Through 
Play, " by fladler and Kephart was written basically for 
parents to help their pre>school child prepare for school 
and the years ahead. Shortly thereafter, in 1962, G. N. 
Getman, O.D., authored his book "How to Develop Your 
Child's Intelligence," \^ich was directed to all parents 
of all children in the pre-school and primary grade age 
group. 

Somehow, in our sincere enthusiasm, physical educates 
began to develop "perceptual -^tor programs" designed 
primarily to increase the level of academic achievement, 
particularly reading. Some adopted the "knee pad" approach 
to teaching all children to read better and to "maximize 
their intellectual potential." Others developed perceptual- 
motor programs which were more conqsrehensive and Included 
a variety of tasks emphasizing balance, body-image training, 
agility, and hand-eye coordination activities. Curiously 
enough, some of these programs worked some didn't. 

97 
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But what these early efforts of physical educators 
did do was to raise a lot of questions — about the role 
of the physical education teacher on the educational team — 
about their own knowledge of movement and learning — the 
significance of early motor learnings — about how children 
learn and the process of developing intelligence — about 
the intellectual demands of motor tasks -- about sensory 
input — about children vtio were awkward, clumsy, coordinated — 
about curriculum — the meaning and purpose of play — the 
emotions and feeling of the learner and about the process 
and product of motor learning. I submit that the first 
important step towards reaching meaningful and productive 
solutions is the raising of thought provoking and stimulating 
questions. 

The decade of the sixties focused on the learner, the 
role of perception in learning, and the learner with special 
needs including the learning disabled child. The sixties 
also saw a shift of en5)hasis to the early years in child 
development and thus the timeliness of the topic "Perceptual- 
Motor Development and Learning Readiness Skills." In the 
decade of the seventies, I believe the focus will shift 

to the teacher as teaching methods and materials iupe tested 
and tried to accommodate that which we think we know about 

how children learn. Dr. Sylvia Richardson suggests that 
much of what educators now label as 'learning disability" 
or "minimal brain dysfunction" has a pedagogical, not a 
medical basis. It is a teaching rather than a learning 
disability and reflects a method of instruction that is 
unsuitable for a child rather than his inability to learn 
for organic reasons. We will begin to implement that which 
we think represents answers to the pressing question of 
"why children fail in school" — a question that has nagged 
far too many parents and far too few teachers and administrators 
of years. Hopefully, too, in the seventies schools will 
judge the success of their efforts not only at the end of 
the 12 years on the basis of students being prepared for 
the world of work or for post-graduate education, but also 
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at the beginning of the 12 years on the basis of guaranteeing 
each student a fiiro foundation of learning readiness skills 
for meaningful and productive educational experiences yet 
to come. 

A TIME FOR CBANGE 

It is time in education to re«*evaluate some of the 
information upon idiich we base school organization and 
teaching practices. Times of austere budgets can be a 
blessing in disguise if we attempt to take a critical view 
of present ways of doing things and atteit5>t to re -group and 
re-organize our resources based upon the best information 
currently available about how children learn and how 
teachers teach and the role of parents in the teaching and 
learning process. 

For exaii5)le, we have the right to seriously question 
the asstimptions that: 

1. children have acquired pre-requisite learning 
skills by age 5 or 6 when they enter school; 

£• teachers and parents need not be concerned about 
what has or has not happened to children before 
they come to school; 

3. intelligence is fixed and unchanging; 

classroom teachers should be concerned only with 
perceptual development and physical education 
teachers should be concerned only with motor 
development; 

5* all children need the same "dose" for everything 
for similar periods of time; 

6. some children need a "Head Start but not a Body 
Start;" 

?• the fourth grade is soon enovgh to identify 
learning disabled children. 

DEVELOPMENTAL LEVELS OP LBARNING 

This transparency summarizes some stages in the 
developmental levels of learning as children move through 
from birth to age 7 or 8 or to this stage of cognition and 



abstract thinking. You should recognize that this is an 
oversimplification of the complexity of child growth and 
development and does not adequately depict the interweaving 
and concomitant factors of social^ emotional, and physical 
growth* Nor does it show the input modes or output systems 
and the feedback mechanisms in the total integrative system 
of each human organism. However, it does demonstrate the 
sequence of proprioception, perception, conceptual and 
cognitive systems of learning. (Ai^pendi;; A) 

This chart does show that the first learnings of the 

child €u?e motor learnings. Man first learns to move and 
then moves to learn. It also shows that the greatest 
amount of perceptual -motor change occurs in children 
before the age of seven. It should tell us, too, that 
perceptual -motor deficits should be identified as early as 
possible in the life of a child for there is no second 
chance at childhood. 

DBPIHITION OP TEHMS 

If we are to discuss perceptual -mot or development and 

learning readiness skills, it is inqportant that you are 

aware of the definition of the terms as I will use them. 

Perceptual -Mo to r - This term connotes a relationship 

between perception and movement. They are unseparable 
and thus the hyphen. Except for reflex action, 
all movement involves perception. The two words 
represent two parts of a three part process of 
input - in t erpr eiati.on-AC tApp • 

i lnjnitj j Integration present * 

Feedback - 

Perceptual -Motor Activities - Perceptual -mot or 

activities are those activities which emphasize 
response where interpretation of sensory stimuli 
is necessary. (For example, do a seat drop on 
the trampoline when you hear two soft beats of the 
drum or move across the floor in no more than six 
steps. ) 



P are eptual-^Mo tor Abilities - Perceptual -motor abilities 
represent the desirable outcomes or objectives 
of perceptual -motor activities and include such 
attributes of movement as: 

Balance and Posture 
Locomotor Skills 
Body Identification 

Spatial Awareness and Position of Body in Space 

Laterality 

Directionality 

Form Perception 

Figure Ground 

Hand-Eye Coordination 

Perceptual-^Motor Developme nt - This phrase is defined 
as utilizing perceptuaTHnotor activities to 
iiq)rove perceptual functioning and promote efficient 
movement'. 

L eaminp Readiness Skills - Learning Readiness Skills 
or abilities are those attributes which enable a 
child to successfully manage and conxplete tasks 
encountered in school. (Appendix B) 



I believe that perceptual -mo tor abilities are important , 
to promoting movement efficiency^ I also believe that 
perceptual -motor abilities are pre-requlslte learning 
readiness skills. However, we must also accept that a 
child's raadiness to learn involves his sense of seciarlty, 
his self-concept, his or her parents' aspirations and 
expectations, priority for language deTelopment in the home, 
visual efficiency, speech and hearing, auditory discrimination 
skills and the nature and amount of assistance provided 
at home to facilitate learning in a variety of situations 
and other attributes and characteristics. 



ARE PERCEP^ AL->MOTOR PROGRAMS PHYSICAL EDUCATION ? 

The confusion over whether or not perceptual -mo tor 
programs are physical education is natural but unfortxmate. 
Most, if not all, activities already included in elementary 
physical education programs are "perceptual -motor" activities. 
But that's not all they are. Many of these same activities 
are also "fitness^' activities or "creative" movement 
activities. Teachers teach children through physical 



education and they select the instructional tools to 
accomplish specific objectives at specific points in time 
for specific reasons. The tools include a variety of 
teaching strategies, activitsies, environments, and 
equipment and supply items, '^at makes a '*juniping jack^* 
a warm-up activity; a "fitness** activity, or a "perceptual- 
motor* activity depends entirely upon the objectives the 
teacher has in mind for that task to serve. 

PERCBPTPAL-MOTOa DEVELOPMEWT AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMEtTT 

Physical education does not have to prove that it 
contributes directly and precisely to iinproving academic 
achievement of children to be recognized as a valuable 
asset to the educational program, particularly in the 
elementary school. 

Major contributions of physical education as summarized 
from research with mostly normal children include: 

1. Exercise stimlates growth of body and makes 
the individual stronger and more capable of 
efficient function. 

2. Health, strength and physique determines to a 
great extent, what, and especially how well, a 
child plays. Play skills, in turn, are of 
major importance in companionship and friendship 
in the social relationship of children. How a 
child moves is a primary way in which he is 
judged by his peers. 

3. Mentally healthy people participate in some form 
of volitional activity to supplement their 
required daily i/ork. Participation in such 
leisure time activities almost always requires 
instruction and practice. 

Tlif^ question remaining is whether or not perceptual- 
motor abilities are iir5)ortant both in predicting and inqDroving 
academic achievement and in promoting the development of 
essential learning readiness skills. 

Scubic and Anderson, witing in the Journal of Learning 

Disabilities state that "as yet, there is little factual 
evidence available which indicates the precise relationship 
of perceptual -motor ability to conceptual ability and to 
intelligence . ^ 



Ismail reminds us that ''•••all of the supportive 
findings pertaining to motor and intellectual developrient 
are based upon correlation techniques only. Such findings 
should not be interpreted in terms of cause and effect." 

These following developmental syn5)toms of learning 

disabilities illustrate that poor coordination is often 

identified with the learning disability child, but one 

should be hesitant to claim that it is a direct cause. 

Easily distracted 
Cannot seem to control self 
Confused in following directions 
Hyperactive and restless 

Often withdraws quickly from group activities 

Explosive and unpredictable behavior 

Upset by changes in routine 

Reading is poor — general underachiever 

Immature speech and poor language development 

Poor coordination 

In one study, correlation between achievement and 
perceptual-motor ability was reported as high but not a 
perfect one. Therefore, teachers and parents can expect 
to find low achievers wlxO have little or no difficulty 
performing motor activities and they can find some high 
achievers who will not perform as well. 

Steve Klesius reviewed the research available which 

proposed to determine the effectiveness of programs of 

perceptual-motor development upon reading readiness or 

reading achievement of intellectually able children. Ke 

concludes that ^'the hypothesis that perceptual-motor 

development programs positively influence reading achievement 

can neither be confirmed nor denied on the basis of the 

research review.^' (Parentnetically, neither can the question 

of the effectiveness of smaller class sizes be confirmed 

or denied on the basis of research available.) 

Klesius concludes, however that: 

•'Individualized perceptual-motor programs are 
developmentally appropriate for disadvantaged children 
as a preventive program or for some childr'^n with 
learning disabilities as a remedial program — the 
best advice for the teacher responsible for facilitating 
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opportunities for a parson to exercise his right to 
read is to consider perceptual -motor programs as 
having value in being a supplement, not a substitute, 
to individualized competency and reading instruction, 

I subscribe to this conclusion and to Klesius* 
implication that the inclusion of perceptual -motor activities 
in replacement for free play and game oriented physical 
education in day care, early childhood education or primary 
grade school programs is desirable, 

PROMISINa DIRECTIONS IN PaOGaAMMING 

I alluded earlier to the fact that perhaps physical 
educators listened more to Kephart in the early 60 's than 
they did to Getman resulting in a sort of pre-occupation 
with dysfunction leading to assumptions that perceptual- 
motor activities were only for those with specific deficits. 
Our first effort in research in Pontiac in 1965 is a perfect 
example. The study was entitled, "The Effects of Perceptual- 
Motor Training on Perceptual and Reading Ability.*' Curiously 
enough, the analysis of data indicated that perceptual- 
motor activities added to the regular physical education 
program for children with reading problems contributed 
significantly to the improvement of perceptual and reading 
ability. 

Interest and concern on the part of the physical 
educators across the nation spurred the AAHPEfl to appoint 
the Perceptual-Motor Task Force in 1967. The Task Force 
set about to plan experiences to enable physical educators 
to interest with those from the educational and medical 
professions and explore the multi-disciplinary dimension 
of perceptual -motor development and programs. From the 
First Symposium in 1968 to the National Conference 
'•Perceptual -Motor Development — Action with Interaction*' 
in 1970, to the Region /est Perceptual -Mo tor Conference in 
August to this Conference today, I think we can now begin 
to see more clearly the role of the physical educator in 
perceptual -motor developxnent programs, quality pre-school 
and preventive early elementary physical education programs 
and therapeutic or remedial educational programs. 
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I will describe some of the ways in which physical 
educators can get involved in perceptual -motor programs 
designed to promote learning readiness skills. The programs 
will not strike you as unusual or unique. But they will 
serve as illustrations of efforts which, I believe, 
characterize directions of the future for all physical 
educators. 
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PRE-SCHOOL PaOGHAMS 

1# Experimental Prop;rams 

The Director and volunteer physical education 
teachers conducted two pilot pre -kindergarten 
perceptual-motor development programs. One was 
conducted during a regularly scheduled "Head 
Start class. The other v;as conducted for a 
predominantly middle class group of children on 
an after-school basis. The objectives of these 
two programs were similar: 

a. to determine the general gross motor 
characteristics and abilities of pre- 
kindergarten boys euid girls; 

b. to determine the general visual-motor 
characteristics and abilities of pre- 
kindergarten boys and girls; 

c. to provide opportunities for enjoyable 
participation in a wide variety of 
physical education activities; 

d. to assist in the development of a prototype 
of a more effective pre-kindergarten, 
kindergarten and primary physical 
education program which emphasizes the 
development of learning readiness skills 
and which promotes cooperative efforts 

on the part of physical education 
teachers, classroom teachers, parents 
and others concerned about the maximum 
development of each child. 

Our theory was that you can't learn about the needs 
of pre-kindergarten children and effective teaching strategies, 
equipment and supplies by reading books. You have to get 
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in the gym with children, try out ideRS, screening instruments 
and new activities; prepare for parent inforaiation sessions 
and appraise parents of the program and needs of their 
children, 

2. Human Resource Center 

An innovative educational facility and educational 
program in Pontlac will provide for the assignment 
of teachers to work half days with kindergarten 
children and half days with kindergarten children 
and with their parents. The pre-school children 
will be taught in groups in the community using 
volunteer assistance with some instruction 
provided in the classroom setting in the Human 
Resource Center. The program for three and four 
year old children will piece a strong enqphasis 
on parent education directed towards assisting 
adults in developing learning readiness in children. 
The in5>lication for physical education is obvious. 
Ray Barsch said some years ago that the strategy of the 
schools must be plotted along three levels. The first was 
the developmental level which requires that knowledge of 
movement must be communicated to parents as a preventive 
measure against learning failures. 

EARLY ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMMrNG 

Like "fitness" activities, "sports skill" activities, 
"creative movement" activities, etc., "perceptual-motor" 
activities represent teaching tools and objective areas to 
be utilized by the wise teacher to achieve stated objectives 
of physical education by organizing a physical education 
program which contributes to the concept of integrated 
development for each individual child. 

Our early experience with perceptual -motor developmonj 
programs led us to accept that essential attributes of 
efficient movement coincided with essential learning 
readiness skills. Consequently, we have organized our 
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elenientary physloal education program so that perceptual- 
motor attributes become the ma1or objective areas into 
vtiieh we organize our activities. This is not to say 
th*we ignore the objective areas of physical fitness motor 
skills, creative movement and social development. We 
Just felt this was a better way of organizing learning 
experiences in grades K-1-2 con^ared with low organization 
activities, athletic akillc, rhythmic activities, etc. 
This chart indioates the total program of activities for 
grades 1-6. i^e also provide W3ekly objectives with 
appropriate activities geared to perceptual -mot or abilities 
for grades K-1. (Appendix C) 

Our experience in Pontiac in atteiq)ting to inqirove 
our elementary physical education program by better lander- 
standing perceptual -motor development has benefited both 
teacher and pupils in several in^ortant ways. 

Some classroom teachers and physical education teachers 
began to speak the same language and discovered that they 
shared common concerns about children. Some physical 
education teachers began to take a new view of children. 
They became increasingly concerned with both ''how" and 
''vdiy" children were performing or not perfoz*mlng and this 
Is an important step towards meaningful teaching. Armed 
with more recently recognised components or attributes 
of movement thfy were able to differentiate between efficient 
movers and inefficient movers with terms more descriptive 
and more diagnostic than "coordinated" on one and of the 
spectnun and "awkward and clumsy" at the other end. 

Some physical education teachers know now that all 
children can perform basic mc rement patterns and experience 
success for they recognize that there is no "one" right 
way. The message of Muska Mosston— teach for inclusion, 
not exclusion — has a deeper meaning. These teachers 
found many more children who were more active, happier, 
and who developed better feelings about themselves and their 
ability to move through space when a child centered 
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axpariential program was davalopad. Finally an intar«- 
disciplinary approach to children with learning disabilities 
began to take place. The physical educator became a working 
partner with principals, classroom teachers, parents, 
psychologists, and reading teachers in assisting to diagnose 
abilities and disabilities and prescribe educational 
programs. 

As a partner, the physical education teacher profited 
by a fuller appreciation of the many factors which may be 
limiting a child ^s performance. 

The emphasis on perceptual -mot or development in . 
grades K-1 serves another important purpose — that of 
screening, assessment or diagnosis. Kindergarten should 
be the screening year. The wise teachers of physical 
education know that he or she must assess the abilities 
and disabilities of children in order to establish a starting 
point for developing appropriate activities and determining 
their sequence and duration based upon identified needs of 
children. Teachers a^e encouraged to observe children in 
play, in activities planned in the gymnaslvim and note 
behavior or performance which night appear deviant ir* 
terms of developmental expectations. They do this by 
observation or by utilizing a simple screening checklist. 
The article by Bob McAdams in the Proce^dingo of the 
National Perceptual -Motor Conference — ••Foundations and 
Practices in Perceptual-Motor Learning A ^est for 
Understanding,^^ summarizes other selected perceptual -mot or 
assessment tools. Sheldon Rappaport emphasizes that 
teachers m^ast learn to read the information each child 
gives them daily. Madeline Hunter believes that diagnosis 
need not be a time consuming, elaborate process, and I 
agree at this stage. What should the child do to learn 
it is the critical diagnostic question. 

Limitations of time and staff prevent us in Pontiac 
to take the next crucial steps in the assessment sequence, 
except In a few instances. I believe we need to develop 
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a screening Instrument which Is more definitive than 
observation by the teacher or a simple checklist* need 
an instrument that tells us more about a child, how he 
moves, how he reacts to sensory Input and about his abilities 
and disabilities in a variety of gross and fine motor tasks « 

This information, then, must be packaged in a form that 
Is helpful to the teacher. In our experience we have used 
a varelty of self-made assessment tools combining test 
items from instruments developed by Cratty, Kephart, 
Vanguard School, Rosner and others, v/e have used the 
Purdue Perceptual -Mo tor Survey and are now experlementing 
with the Evans ton Early Identification Scale, the Anton 
Brenner Developmental Gestalt Test of School Readiness, 
the Development Test of Visual <-»Motor Integration and some 
of the Winter Raven materials. V/e hope soon to get some 
experience with tests by Jean Ayres involving space 
tests, kinesthesia and tactile perception tests, motor 
accuracy tests, perceptual •mot or tests, and figure-ground 
visual perception tests. 

Information obtained about the child is more useful 
^dien it is assembled with information gathered by the 
counselor, the classroom teachers and the parents if there 
is suspicion that the child may have a learning disability. 
The physical educator can determine that a child Is an 
inefficient mover 6nd begin a remedial program. He should 
not Independently diagnose the child as a learning disability 
or potential learning disability child without the 
assistance and confirmation of the educational team. 

Meaningful educational intervention or remedial 
programs must follow the identification and diagnostic 
process, ^e know that it takes many hours of concentrated 
practice and expert instruction with the motivated, skilled 
mover to develop quality performance. We have provided 
such opportunities plentifully in today's schools. 

Attention must now be given to maximizing the potential 
of those identified as inefficient movers and this means 
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after-school and sxainmer programs and perhaps increased 
time during the regular school day if such difficulties 
are interfering with the learning process* 

In the past, efforts to provide additional physical 
education time for inefficient movers and children with 
inadequate learning readiness skills have taken the form of: 

1. Saturday morning swim-gym program 

2. Summer-weekly swim-gym 

3* Operation "Body Start" — summer daily gym program 

In-school scheduled time for children with special 
needs 

Objectives for each of these programs have included 
at least 3cme of the following: 

1. Provide an enjoyable physical education and play 
e:;q>erience for children; 

2. Sxperiment with teaching methods and equipment 
and supply items; 

3. Provide activities geared to the special needs 
of children; 

Provide exposure to remedial or therapeutic 
activities over a concentrated period of time; 

5. Attempt to discover appropriate sequences and 
duration of perceptual -motor activities; 

6* Integrate typically classroom learning readiness 
experiences with typically physical education 
experiences. 

With respect to #6 above, I see a trend towards 
utilizing enjoyable physical education activities to teach 
essential learning skills such as word recognition, 
sequencing, visual memory, self-concept, vocabulary, 
number concepts, etc. The emphasis will be on the 
interpretation of sensoz*y output and making appropriate 
responses with the attention focused on the understfiuiding 
of the task rather than upon the quality of the response 
itself. In other wordj, physical education activities will 
become the medivim of instruction but the objective will be 
a variety of learning readiness skills and/ or academic skills. 
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Finally, the concept of programming and facility develop* 
ment at the Himan Resource Center in Pontiac illustrates 
a new trend, at least as far as our discussion today, 
y/e have already looked at the pre-school and kindergarten 
programs to some extent. Children in grades 1, 2, and 3 
will be screened through the third grade for perceptual- 
motor deficiencies; for signs of inefficient muscle use; 
postural faults; physical immaturity; underweight and 
overweight; and low levels of physical fitness. A specialist 
in motor learning will work with small groups of children 
with similar problems to correct deficiencies, provide 
compensatory activities and prescribe follow-up activities • 
This specialist would begin to develop diagnostic information 
based upon early contact in kindergarten and first grade# 
An increasing amount of his time would be spent gathering 
diagnostic information and identifying areas where help is 
needed. The specialist would serve with others, including 
teachers and other specialists, to dia^ ^ose and prescribe 
psycho-educational programs of a developmental or 
rem^ediation nature. 

Children free of handicapping defects will participate 
in regular programs of physical education designed to 
continue to promote the development of basic motor skills. 
Activities will be selected to develop in children a high 
level of cardio-vascular fitness and musculeup strength 
along with skills of throwing, catching, kicking, batting, 
dodging, skipping and balance. Games and activities will 
be selected which require children to combine various 
skills in the performance of lead-ups to more traditional 
sports and recreational activities which are to follow in 
the upper elementary. 

Madeline Hunter, speaking at the National Multi- 
disciplinary Conference on Perceptual -Motor Development in 
Cincinnati last fall, provides us with this appropriate 
conclusion when she said: 

"Our new focus on and alertness to perceptual -mot or 
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dimensiona afford new insights into the learning 
process, and movement experiences vdiich taprove 
the perceptual -motor capacities shall play in 
increasingly important role in education." 
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APPMDIX A 

STAGES OF PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR DEVELOPMEiTT NOflML CHILD 



Birth 



2 years 



3h years 
ij. years 



7h years 



After age 7 or 
8 



Sensory Motor Development 



Speech Development 



Maximum Perceptual--- Development 

^^Perception is ability 
to recognize and 
integrate stimuli — 
perception means the 
recognition of the 
world arouiid us. 



PRECEDES 



A child's development in the 
cognitive realm of abstractions, 
thoughts, ideas, etc. 



Chart based on information, page 1$, TR^CHERtS GUIDE, The Prostig 
rvnn P^ogJ^MP for the Develo pment of Visual P erception . 
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APPENDIX B 

LEAxtNING flEADIcJESS SKILLS 
TOie'^chool Readlneaa Checklist 

A check list for parents to help in appraising readiness for school 

(Sample items related to neuromuscular development) 

1. Stand on one foot for 5 to 10 seconds. 

2. Alternate feet walking downstairs. 

3. Tell left hand from tlie right. 

5. Remember instructions and carry out 2 or 3 sample 
tasks after being told once. 

5. Count k objects. 

6. Draw or copy a square. 

7. Know how many feet he has. 



Evanston Early Identification Scale 

1. Draw "someone*' — points assigned for items included 
and placement. 

2. Indicates a degree of risk of having visual or visual- 
motor handicap. 

Katrina de Hirsch 

1. Maturational level of child's human figure drawing and 
his school achievement are significantly related. 

2. Ability to recognize and to reproduce various forms and 
shapes is helpful in predicting reading achievement. 

3. A child's mastery of printed words depends on his 
comprehension of these words when he heai»s them in 
conversation. (Primers are action oriented — Run, John, Run) 

If. The ability to name letters at the beginning of first 
grade is highly predictive of heading achievement at 
the end of the year — • (trampoline activities) letter 
of the day — word of the day — (body alphabet). 

5. Matching sequences of objects, shapes, and letters is 
positively related to reading achievement. (Activities 
utilizing visual achievement templates hula hoop 
lesson plan) . 

6. Ego, strength, and ability to invest energy in a goal- 
directed way correlates positively with school achievement. 

Before V/e Read 
Scott, Poresman and Co. 

1. Visual discriminations and left to right progression. 

2. Comparing size and shape of objects. 

3. Sense and describe emotional reactions (posture, 
gait, etc., sad happy). 

Perceive relative size and sense distance in a picture. 
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Before >Ve Head 

Continued: 

5* Noting differences in position, internal detail and 

shape and in detecting missing parts • 
6. Perceive place (spatial) relations* 
7# Noting similarities and differences* 

Developmental Test of Visual*Motor Inte/a^ration 

Keith Berry 

"Before a child can understand and express information with 
letter and number symbols, he must learn to use his senses 
and h: ^ body in an efficient manner -« Our experience in 
helping children with learning disabilities indicates that 
the largest number of difficulties are of an integrative 
nature, and that one of the most common integration problems 
involves the coordination of visual and motor functions*" 



School District of tlie City of Pontiac 



DtPPARTMSNT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, ATHDLTICS AND RECREATION 
First Semester - EXemontary Fhysical Education Activities 

1971-72 

Pates . 1-2 ? - & i 6 

Sept. 20-23 



Sept.27-0ct. 1 
Oct. 4-8 

i 

Oct; 11-15 

Oct. 18-22 
Oct. 25-29 

Nov, 1-5 
Nov. 8-32 . 

Nov. 15-19 

■ Nov.22-23-24 
.NoTr.29-Dec. 3 
Dec. 6-]0 
Dec. 33-17 
Jan. 3-7 
Jan. 30-34 
Jan. 17-21 
Jan. 24-28 
Jan. 31«»Feb« 3 



Pfercepwual- 
Mbtor 
Screening 
3 weeks 
Include Kdg. 



Perceptual- 
Motor SkiUsn 

Weekly 0M> 
Tires 
Hoop 

Balance Beam 
Hopscotch 
Parachute 
Ball Activities 
Mat Work 
Trampoline 
J\xaf> Ropes 
Rhythms 



Softball Skills 
4 weeks 



Soccer Skills 

and 
Physical 
Fitness Tests 
4 weeks 



Basketball 

Skills 
3 weeks 



Floor Hockey 
Skills 



Tumbling Skillis^ 
Mini-TranQ> 
Strip Tumbling 
Partner Stunts 
Qrramid Stunts 



Gymnastics \ 

Low and' High 

FaralLel Bars 
Side Horse 
Balance Beam 
Floor Sxerdsa 
Ropes 
Trajqpollne 



Wrestling and VoUsTball 



Special 

Track and fh 
Day 

Cummulatlve 
scores for 
grade and 
City-Wide 
Fitness Awan 



Grades 4*5-6 
Basketball Tc 
Saturday 

Grades 1-2-3 
Fall Fitness 
each school 



Saturday 
FlDor Hockey 
Toum^ 

Flipper Club 
Monkey Club 

School GymnaE 
Meet 

Saturday 

Gymnastic 

Center 



School Wrest] 
Tourney 

Saturday 

Clty-*ide 

Tourney 
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CONFERENCE SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 
FOR EDUCATION 

by 

Dr. Katurah 'Jhitehurst 
Department of Psychology 
Virginia State College 
Petersburg, Virginia 

1 have been asked to summarize this conference, and to give some 
implications as. I see them, for education. My own Impression is that 
this has been a wonderful conference. The prograun planners are to 
be commended for their selection of scholars who liave brought to us 
not only the facts of their research but caso their interpretations 
and insight that have been illuminating for us all. 

The panel which started the ball rolling provided us with clear 
expositions of the interdisciplinary bases of perceptual -motor de- 
velopment. Dr. Cohen, using diagrams and explanations, described 
the neurophysiological relationship of perception and motor activity 
as being inseparable: inseparable functions th'^ught specific in na- 
ture. Perception cannot be achieved, said he, without authorization 
of motor activities. Those text books that treat conscious awareness 
and motor behavior separately are overlooking the neuroanatomlcal 
fact of their unity. Environmental stimulation in the form of com- 
plex perceptual Jjiput is prerequisite to intellectual functioning. 
Any physical activity requiring complex sensory input, sensory dis- 
crimination and motor response can influence brain development as a 
!;hole including intellectual development. If we were in doubt con- 
cerning the neurophysiological underpirinir*gs of the perceptual -motor 
relationship. Dr. Cohen's discussion has given increased confidence. 

Dr. Harriet ^Jilliams discussed information processing and 
perceptual-motor development. She emphasized certain developmental 
trends among which were: 1) the shift from the dominance of the touch 
receptors to the distance receptors, particularly the visual; 2) 
increased intrasensory communication in which there is a more and 
more effective iise of a variety of cues from different sense mo- 
dalities; (In other words, a trend from unimodal to multimodal 
functioning) 3) increase in intrasensory efficiency marked by the 
child's ability to make increasingly clear cut responses, to see 
more details, to be more precise as shown by a refinement of sensory 
Input in one modalit;, . Slowly developing and normally developing 
children were found to differ in their levels of intrasensory 
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development. The normals being multimodal, while the slow are uni- 
, modal, such as vision bound in their responses. 

Some of the persistent questions of orientation in inter- 
disciplinary proposals were of course asked. For example: Where 
does my profession stand? Is perceptual -mot or development an addi- 
tion to physical education, a part of a good physical education pro- 
gram, or the essence of a good physical education program. In other 
':ords, I sense that what was being asked is where do I stand, where 
am I? The participants sought answers to other questions such as 
how early should we start? does motor development really facilitate 
mental development? and what can I do to remediate? These are the 
perennial questions at conferences such as these. 

The movement education demonstration, though not a lesson, did 
provide Dr. Tanner and Mrs. Young with concrete examples to show 
ways in which children respond in individual ways to open-ended tasks. 
It appeared to be a way of individualizing instruction without de- 
vising individual tasks. Despite the appearance of each child's 
doing his ov/n thing, when open-ended tasks are set, the children 
work for quality achievement at their own developmental level. 

Dr. Marguerite Clifton described and discussed a program of 
perceptual-motor development activities in the pre-school and pri- 
mary grades. I was particularly impressed by the attitude of flexi- 
bility that accompanied the careful analysis of tasks. In Dr. 
Clifton's words, "Each semester's feedback leads to changes. Per- 
formance expectancies for 2-5 year olds were still unknown but we 
expect that norms are forthcoming soon." Although Dr. Clifton was 
generously commended for the design and execution of her program, 
she maintained a healthy scientific reserve regarding claims of 
casual relationships. 

On Friday I found myself in the dilemma of being unable to be 
three persons. I had to choose two out of three discussions. Dr. 
Elmer Kane spoke on perceptual -motor development programs for chil- 
dren with learning disabilities. After differentiating between the 
concepts of deficit and disability. Dr. Kane further specified the 
areas In which physical education could make its contribution. These 
.areas were: tactile development, kinesthetic development, and visual 
perception. Learning depends on movement; physical education sets 
A seed bed for learning. Many school requirements depend on prior 

ERIC 
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learnlngs gained through movement. Children are required to sit 
still and listen in school, but children who do not move well cannot 
sit still. 'Te want children to be oriented In space and time. Di- 
rectionality Is learned, in eye movements, tv;o unrelated eyes must 
work together. Physical education can help here. Reminded of the 
statement of a Russian scholar, that all learning Is motorlcally 
based; and also reminded of Hebb's work on stimulation. Dr. Kane 
would hazard a new definition of InteUlgence as: the efficiency 
of the human body. 

Those persons '.rho are Inclined not to consider play as a seri- 
ous business should have heard Dr. Mary Moffit discuss play as a 
medium for learning. According to her, children created play and 
have similar patterns of play all over the vorld. Me need to knov; 
more about the real nature of play. Play provides Information, uses 
different sensory modes, provides self-knov/ledge, and provides for 
cooperation and creativity. The Importance of play is not always 
evident to parents vrho must be shown that there are important learn- 
ings in addition to or other than the academic learnings. Using the 
theories of Piaget and Bruner, Dr. Moffit outlined important stages 
in cognitive development. In order to learn subject matter a child 
needs experiences in spacial orientation, body av/areness, manipu- 
lating objects, ocular patterns, hand-eye coordination, and locomotor 
patterns. Pour hundred pairs of muscles need vigorous play; the 
regrettable fact is that there are not many safe places left for 
play in the cramped conditions of inner-city life. 

At the evening general session with Dr. J. McVicker Hunt, we 
foxind Indeed that he was iuaong those who make things happen. He 
reviewed for us some of the history of intelligence testing and 
pointed out modifications in assessment techniques by researchers 
like Glasser and Gen^, v^ho emphasize the development fostering cir- 
cumstances as the Independent variable in intellectual growth. Our 
attention was called to the unwarranted separation of learning and 
maturation, and the present hl^ Interest in enlisting the help of 
mothers In motivating development, uhich in part is due to Dr. Hunt's 
work. 

Implicati ons for Future Action - Throughout this conference cer- 
'taln words continued to recur: interdisciplinary, synthesis, inter- 
action, integration, intrasensory, and inter-relations. We want to 
o ow the nature of these relationships, how they occur, where they 
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occur, and under what circumstances. The emphasis upon Increasing 
.complexities of reception, of processing, and of reacting demands 
a pooling of kno\aedge from many sources, not Just in an additive 
fashion but in a creative way. We are no longer satisfied with par- 
tial information. We want to see wholes. To achieve wholeness in 
our understanding there must be in fact teamifork. It is time now to 
move avray from the convention rhetoric on the bright promises of 
interdisciplinary study, to its actual practice on our campuses and 
in our schools. Models of interdisciplinary practice should be de- 
veloped in strategic places throughout the country; research models 
and teaching models with continuous feedback between the two should 
be designed. We should establish and articulate reasonable and 
specific objectives, develop a few testable hypotheses, test them 
systematically in selected areas, and use the observations and find- 
ings as feedback for verification of the original hypotheses. The 
goal being to evolve, even to hammer out a few generalizations, prin- 
ciples, statements about moving and learning relationships that will 
hold water and that can be repeatedly demonstrated in a variety of 
situations. Discussions at this conference have reassured me that 
we have developed adequate leadership for this next step. This is 
the first Implication for education derived from our experiences in 
this conference. 

Next, deprivation studies have led to a new emphasis upon the 
significance of the early years. This implies that education must 
make an early start for already, even before nursery school, signi- 
ficant learnings have taken place. At worst they have not taken 
place, hence perceptual -mot or development programs rightfully address 
themselves to earlier and earlier years. Bruner, in his article 
titled "The Cognitive Consequences of Early Sensory Deprivation" 
suggested that, early sensory deprivation prevents the formation 
of adequate models and strategies for dealing trith the environment. 
Thus, if we expect to develop adequate techniques for coping vith 
environmental or learning demands we must start early in providing 
the kind of perceptual-motor stimulation that will lay the foundation 
for efficient adaptive modes. One of the outcomes of computer tech- 
nology has been an added emphasis upon cognitive functioning. The 
rediscovery of Piaget has not been solely responsible for this empha- 
sis. Cybernetic models have forced a re-examination of our learning 
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theories. The passive reception of impressions has been displaced 
. by a focus on process and activity, including selectivity, discrimi- 
nation, comparison, and decision. Learning Is an active processj 
learning is a highly complex process. This implies that simplistic 
learning theories are inadequate for explaining the learning process. 
Here again we look forward to a significant refinement of learning 
theory by the Interdisciplinary team. For example: do we knw 
enough about transfer of training? Does our present knowledge of 
transfer adequately support the claim that efficient body manage- 
ment leads to positive self-concepts which in turn lead to more effi- 
cient learning of reading skills? is it not commonly found that a 
child may manage his body i/ell, yet may not think that he does, or 
he may not value this fact, and still considers himself as incapable. 
Where then is the relationship? Is it between efficient body move- 
ment and reading, or between the self -concept and reading? My hy- 
pothesis viould be that these specific relationships are of no con- 
sequence, but the significance lies in the concept of the total per- 
son being adequately efficient. Today we are witnessing a resurgence 
of humanism as a reaction to competitive and technological demands. 
More than once at this conference, we have heard the call for a mora- 
torium on testing, as we have done it, with its buUt In capacity for 
fostering competitiveness In education. Instead a modification in 
assessment techniques has been suggested which emphasizes performance 
as a function of development fostering circumstances. I submit that 
this is a humanistic orientation. 

If the full development of the total person becomes the true aim 
of education, then the Implication for education is clear. There 
must be a new arrangement of our teacher education programs. Just as 
we tend to repeat our mother's patterns of child rearing, we also 
repeat our teacher's pattern of teaching. For the most part, this 
is done unconsciously, but noi/ we must consciously create a new teach- 
ing pattern based upon our philosophy of interdlRCipllnary efforts 
tmard developing all aspects of the child's potential: perceptual- 
motor, affective, and ideational. Future teachers will then repeat 
the pattern as they have come to kna.; it. 

These then are four implications for education. I repeat (1) 
with the present level of interdisciplinary sophistication in re- 
search and curriculum planning, ue may well enter upon a phase of 
ERic*°"°*^***^°" (2) we cannot start too early to prevej^ensory 
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deprivation, hence programs of parent education must parallel pro- 
• grams of teacher education (3) a re -examination of learning theory 
is in order, with special emphasis on the nature of transfer of 
training, and (4) a nev/ plan of teacher education should include the 
prospective teacher as an apprentice on the interdisciplinary team. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the walls of disciplinary privacy 
are tumbling and that interdisciplinary understanding and cooperation 
are a necessity for understanding human development and learning. 
It is not enough to become more and more efficient in dealing with 
that fragment of the child about which our training makes us know- 
ledgeable. More importantly, we must understand how our specialized 
knowledge dovetails with, supports, enlarges the insights of other 
disciplines, and har together we can build an educational schema 
for guiding the child to his fullest development. Thank you. 
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EXHIBITORS 

These companies were represented at the Region East Perceptual- 
Motor Conference. 



Educational Activities, Inc, 
Preeport, N. Y. 



Al H&rrls 



J. A. Preston Corporation 
New York City 



Bill Young 



Klmbo Educational 
P.O. Box 246 
Deal, New Jersey 



6. Carol Kimble 



Trail Hop Games by Children 
Distributed by 
T.T.T. Ellts 
Ti^abash, Indiana 



T. Ellts 



Whittle Equipment 
Distributed by 
J.L. Haromett Co. 
Union, New Jersey 



Joan Tlllotson 
Geof fory Lansdale 
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TITLE OP FILMS Sm.m AT THE REGION EAST 
"PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR DEVELOFHEKT CONFERENCE 

and 

NAME AND ADDRESS OF DISTRIBUTORS 

Title: Looking at Children 

Distributor: Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Health and Welfare Division 

One Madison Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10010 (free) 

Title: Early Recognition of Learning Disabilities 

Distributor: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
National Meldcal Audiovisual Center (Annex) 
Atlanta, Georgia 30324 (free) 

Titles: Thinking-Moving-Leaming (Perceptual -Motor Program) 

Anyone Can (Modified Physical Education Activities) 

Everybody's a Winner (Modified P.E. Activities) 

Distributor: Bradley X^rlght Films 
309 North Duane Ave. 
San Gabriel, California 91775 (Rental; 

Title: Developmental Physical Education 

Distributor: Simensen and Johnson 

Educational Consulting Services 
P.O. Box 34 

College Park, Maryland 207^0 

Title: Play Therapy 

Distributor: Dr. Viola Brody 

Child Guidance Clinic of Pinellas Co. 
908 S. Ft. Harrison Ave. 
Clearwater, Pla. 



CONFERENCE EVALUATION 

The following patterns of representative statements emerged 
from responses made to open-ended conference evaluation questions by 
those participants ;;ho completed the post -conference evaluation form. 

1. The opportunity to focus In depth for two and one half days 
on a defined area was appreciated by those attending. 

2. The planned Informal small group interdisciplinary dis- 
cussion in the opening session was rated high. 

3. The general informality of the conference and the eagerness 
of conference consultants and university persons to 'exchange' 
ideas irith the teachers working directly with children was 
mentioned often. 

h. The overall pace of the conference with spaced relaxation 
and/or recreation breaks met with the approval of the parti- 
cipants. 

5. Many different presentations were selected as 'the best 
conference session' by participants and there vms considera- 
ble variation in the stated reasons why the session was 
effective. 

6. Statements such tts: Informal non-threatening atmosphere, 
small group interaction, realistic live demonstrations, 
clear audio-visual presentations, active participation in 
movement activities, combining theory with practice, were 
frequently mentioned as positive aspects of the conference. 

7. The need was expressed for considerably more quality re- 
search in the area of perceptual -motor development. 

8. There are so teu of us here when there are so many more 
physical educators v;ho could benefit fron this experience- 
was alluded to quite often. 



CONFERENCE COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
The following individuals were instrumental in providing for 
the effective coordination and functioning of the conference* 



Registration 



Hosts and Hostesses 



Meeting Room 
Arrangements 



Audio-Visual 



Commercial Exhibits 

and 
Idea Mart 



Hospitality 



Conference News 
Coverage 



Conference 
Secretary 



Bob L. Beasley 

Professional Physical Education 
Department 

University of South Florida 
Tampa, Florida 

Herman Ueinberg 

Professional Physical Education 
Department 

University of South Florida 
Tampa, Florida 

TJilllam Price 

Hillsbolrough County School System 
Tampa, Florida 

George Jones, Supervisor 
Elementary Physical Education 
Pinellas County School System 
St* Petersburg, Florida 

Cliarles Smith 

Professional Physical Education 
Department 

University of South Florida 
Tampa, Florida 

Margaret Crickenberger 
Professional Physical Education 
Department 

University of South Florida 
Tampa, Florida 

Richard Heeschen 
Department of Physical Education 
University of South Florida 
Tampa ^, Florida 

Jo Aaron 

Professional Physical Education 
Department 

University of South Florida 
Tampa, Florida 



